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HON. EDWARD EVERETT. 


Tue biography of individuals, who have passed from the stage of 
life, distinguished by their actions and virtues, is not only a proper 
tribute to their memories, but the best lesson for imitation to those they 
leave behind. But the biography of the living, alike distinguished, 
has additional advantages. [If it is just, it is a higher reward to a vir- 
tuous life than posthumous biography. It is a living, and therefore a 
more impressive, example for imitation; and it enables society more 
fully to appreciate, and apply to the most beneficial purposes, those 
talents and virtues, which, without such publication, would be known 
in a sphere almost infinitely smaller. ‘These remarks naturally occur 
to the mind in presenting to the public a sketch of the life of the Hon. 
Edward Everett. 

Mr. Everett was born in Dorchester, Norfolk County, Massachusetts, 
in 1794. He descended from one of the earliest settlers of that state, 
who, near two centuries since, established himself in Dedham, where 
the family yet remain, reputable farmers. The grandfather of Mr. 
Everett was a farmer in that town. His father, Oliver Everett, was 
apprenticed to a carpenter. After coming of age, he prepared himself 
for college, which he entered, somewhat late in life. In 1782, he 
was settled as the pastor of the New South Church, in Boston. In the 
Biographical Dictionary of President Allen, it is stated “ that afier a 
ministry of ten years, and after having acquired a high reputation for 
the very extraordinary powers of his mind, the state of his health in- 
duced him to ask a dismission trom his people, in [792.”—President 
Kirkland was his successor in that church. After retiring from the 
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ministry, he purchased an estate in Dorchester, where he resided until 
his death, in 1802. In 1799, he was appointed a Judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas,—this office he held until his death. He left eight children, 
of whom the subject of this sketch was the fourth. 

Mr. Edward Everett received his early education at the town schools 
of Dorchester and Boston, with the exception of a few months at Exeter 
Academy, and at a private school under the charge of the late Ezekiel 
Webster, of New-Hampshire. At thirteen years old Mr. Everett 
entered the University. He was the youngest member of his class. 
He graduated in 1811, having sustained, through his collegiate course, 
the highest reputation as a scholar. 

The law was the profession of his choice,—a profession in which he 
must have attained a most distinguished rank. But, at that early 
period of his life, being only seventeen, he yielded his own opinion to 
the persuasion of his friends, particularly to the influence of his pastor, 
the late Rev. J. S. Buckminster. He pursued the study of divinity two 
years, at Cambridge, during one of which he filled the office of Latin 
tutor. In 1813, at nineteen years old, he succeeded his friend, Mr. 
Buckminster, as pastor of the church in Brattle-street, in Boston. His 
labors in his profession were most successful and arduous ; so much so 
as to impair his health. During the first eight months of his, ministry, 
in addition to his pulpit and pastoral duties, he wrote a most able de- 
fence of Christianity in reply to the work of Mr. English. 

In 1815, the professorship of Greek Literature was founded in Cam- 
bridge, by Mr. Elliot. Mr. Everett was invited to accept this office, 
receiving, with the invitation, permission to visit Europe to recruit his 
health. He asked and received a dismission from his church, and 
was inducted into the professorship before he was twenty-one years old. 

In the spring of 1815, Mr. Everett embarked at Boston, for Liver- 
pool, in one of the first ships that sailed after the peace, intending 
immediately to visit the Continent. But, on his arrival at Liverpool, he 
learned the escape of Napoleon from Elba, and was detained in Lon- 
don until after the battle of Waterloo. From London he went, by the 
way of Holland, to Gottingen, which was, at that time, the seat of the 
most famous German university. He remained there more than two 
years, to acquire the German language—to ascertain the state of learn- 
ing and the mode of instruction in the German universities—and to 
study those branches of ancient literature appropriate to his professor- 
ship. During this residence, he visited Prussia, Holland, and many of 
the German cities ; and, during his residence abroad, made the ac- 
quaintance of a large portion of the men of letters in Europe. The 
winter of 1817-18, he spent in Paris, devoted to studies subsidiary to 
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his professorship. He there formed the acquaintance of Koray, whose 
writings have so powerfully contributed to the regeneration of modern 
Greece, and from him Mr. Everett derived no small share of the great 
interest he has uniformly evinced in the cause of that country. In the 
spring of 1818 he went to London, and was for several weeks in daily 
attendance in Parliament. He also spent a few weeks at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and visited Wales and Scotland. In the autumn of that 
year, he visited the most interesting parts of France, Switzerland, and 
Italy. He spent the winter in Rome, occupied in the study of ancient 
literature and antiquities, enjoying constant access to the library of the 
Vatican. At this period, he made the acquaintance of Canova, then 
employed on the Statue of Washington. General Lyman was his 
fellow-traveler during most of the tour after leaving Germany. ‘They 
went in company to the Ionian Islands and Greece, and were, at Yanina, 
treated with great kindness by Ali Pacha, to whom they carried letters 
of introduction from Lord Byron. After visiting all that was interesting 
in Greece, they proceeded to Troy, Constantinople, and Adrianople, and 
crossed the Balkan near the road taken by the Russian army. They 
then proceeded through Vienna to Paris and London, and returned 
home to the United States in 1819—Mr. Everett having been absent 
more than four years and a half. 

Soon after his return, he was invited by the proprietors of the North- 
American Review to join them and assume the editorship of that 
journal. Until this period, this Review was published once in two 
months, and the subscription did not exceed six hundred. Under the 
auspices of Mr. Everett it was changed into a quarterly publication, a 
new series was commenced, and so rapid was the increase of the cir- 
culation, that it became necessary to republish a second and even a 
third edition of some of the numbers. This was the first instance of 
a critical journal that succeeded in establishing itself firmly in this 
country. 

Mr. Everett, in this undertaking, received not only the aid of the 
former contributors, but that of many new ones, and was particularly 
indebted to his distinguished brother, A. H. Everett, late minister to 
Spain. In 1823, the editorship passed into the hands of Mr. Sparks, 
and afterwards into those of Mr. A. H. Everett. During all this 
period, however, Mr. Edward Everett has regularly contributed to this 
journal, especially since his brother assumed the editorial conduct of it. 
From the first moment of his connexion with the Review, he gave it 
an American character and spirit. He defended our country against 
the slanders of British tourists and essayists. He had discovered, whilst 
abroad, that the war kept up against us was a war against liberal 
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principles, and that America was vilified in order that free institutions 
might be disparaged. ‘This unbroken tide of detraction was producing 
an unfavorable influence on the minds of our young men. In the 
second number of the new series, in commenting on Mr. Walsh’s 
‘‘ Appeal from the Judgements of Great-Britain,” Mr. Everett com- 
menced a systematic vindication of our country. This called forth a 
flippant commentary from one of the contributors to the New Monthly 
Magazine, then edited by Thomas Campbell. ‘To this Mr. Everett 
rejoined. Mr. Campbell, in a subsequent number, bestowed his appro- 
bation on this reply. ‘These articles have been approved by the candid 
presses in England, and been well received here, and have had great 
influence in changing the character of the English press to a more 
respectful tone towards this country. 

After Mr. Everett’s return from Europe, he fixed his residence at 
Cambridge, and entered on the duties of his professorship. He pre- 
pared and delivered a complete course of lectures on the history of 
Greek literature, containing an account of the lives and works of every 
Greek classic author, besides several shorter courses, amongst them 
one on Antiquities, and another on Ancient Art. He also prepared a 
translation of Buttman’s German Greek Grammar, and a class-book on 
the basis of Jacob’s Greek Reader. 

The situation of Greece had ever excited the deepest sympathies of 
Mr. Everett; and the ‘“ restoration of Greece” had formed the subject 
of his Oration so early as 1814, when he took his second degree at the 
University. ‘This interest had been greatly increased by his personal 
intercourse with Greeks, his personal observation of their capacity for 
improvement, and their oppressions. In 1822, he received from Koray 
the address of the first revolutionary body assembled in Greece, to the 
people of the United States, with a request to translate and publish it. 
This failed, however, to attract much notice. But in 1823, in the 
North-American Review for October, Mr. Everett published a most 
animated appeal to the people of America, containing an entire trans- 
lation of the Constitution of Epidaurus. A great interest in behalf of 
Greece soon manifested itself in various parts of the Union, and liberal 
subscriptions were made in aid of the cause ; and, at the next session of 
Congress, Mr. Webster took up the subject, and urged it upon the 
American people. 

In 1824, when La Fayette visited Cambridge, Mr. Everett, who had 
formed his acquaintance at Paris, was selected as the Orator of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. ‘The subject of his Oration, was the peculiar 
motives to intellectual exertion in America. In discussing the various 
topics thus presented, Mr. Everett dwelt largely on the new form of 
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civil society, which has been here devised and established—the exten- 
sion of one language, government and character, over so vast a space 
as the United States of America—and the growth of the country, with 
a rapidity entirely without example in the old world. Our dry detail 
of facts in chronological order, (of which this memoir is chiefly com- 
posed,) will be relieved by an extract from this Oration, taken almost 
without choice in selection. 


“This march of our population westward has been attended with 
consequences in some degree novel, in the history of the human mind. 
It is a fact, somewhat difficult of explanation, that the refinement of the 
ancient nations seemed almost wholly devoid of an elastic and expan- 
sive principle. ‘The arts of Greece were enchained to her islands and 
her coasts; they did not penetrate the interior. The language and 
literature of Athens were as unknown, to the north of Pindus, at a 
distance of two hundred miles from the capital of Grecian refinement, 
as they were in Scythia. ‘Thrace, whose mountain tops may almost 
be seen from the porch of the temple of Minerva at Sunium, was the 
proverbial abode of barbarism. ‘Though the colonies of Greece were 
scattered on the coasts of Italy, of France, of Spain, and of Africa, 
no extension of their population toward the interior took place, and 
the arts did not penetrate beyond the walls of the cities, where they 
were cultivated. How different is the picture of the diffusion of the 
arts and improvements of civilization, from the coast to the interior of 
America! Population advances westward with a rapidity, which num- 
bers may describe, indeed, but cannot represent, with any vivacity, 
to the mind. ‘The wilderness, which one year is impassable, is trav- 
ersed the next by the caravans of the industrious emigrants, who go to 
follow the setting sun, with the language, the institutions, and the arts 
of civilized life. It is not the irruption of wild barbarians, come to 
visit the wrath of God on a degenerate empire; it is not the inroad of 
disciplined banditti, marshaled by the intrigues of ministers and kings. 
It is the human family led out to possess its broad patrimony. The 
states and nations, which are springing up in the valley of the Mis- 
souri, are bound to us by the dearest ties of a common language, a 
common government, and a common descent. Before New-England 
can look with coldness on their rising myriads, she must forget that 
some of the best of her own blood is beating in their veins; that her 
hardy children, with their axes on their shoulders, have been literally 
among the pioneers in this march of humanity; that, young as she is, 
she has become the mother of populous states. What generous mind 
would sacrifice to a selfish preservation of local preponderance, the 
delight of beholding civilized nations rising up in the desert; and the 
language, the manners, the institutions, to which he has been reared, 
carried with his household gods to the foot of the Rocky Mountains? 
Who can forget that this extension of our territorial limits is the ex- 
tension of the empire of all we hold dear ; of our laws, of our charac- 
ter, of the memory of our ancestors, of the great achievements in our 
history? Whithersoever the sons of the thirteen states shall wander, 
to southern or western climes, they will send back their hearts to the 
rocky shores, the battle fields, and the intrepid councils of the Atlantic 
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coast. ‘These are placed beyond the reach of vicissitude. They have 
become already matter of history, of poetry, of eloquence : 


The love, where death has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 
Nor falsehood disavow. 


“ Divisions may spring up, ill blood may burn, parties be formed, and 
interests may seem to clash; but the great bonds of the nation are 
linked to what is passed. ‘The deeds of the great men, to whom this 
country owes its origin and growth, are a patrimony, I know, of which 
its children will never deprive themselves. As long as the Mississippi 
and the Missouri shall flow, those men and those deeds will be remem- 
bered on their banks. The sceptre of government may go where it 
will; but that of patriotic feeling can never depart from Judah. In all 
that mighty region, which is drained by the Missouri and its tributary 
streams—the valley co-extensive with the temperate zone—will there 
be, as long as the name of America shall last, a father, that will not 
take his children on his knee and recount to them the events of the 
twenty-second of December, the nineteenth of April, the seventeenth 
of June, and the fourth of July? 

“This then is the theatre, on which the intellect of America is to 
appear, and such the motives to its exertion; such the mass to be in- 
fluenced by its energies, such the crowd to witness its efforts, such the 
glory to crown its success. If 1 err, in this happy vision of my 
country’s fortunes, I thank God for an error so animating. If this be 
false, may I never know the truth. Never may you, my friends, be 
under any other feeling, than that a great, a growing, an immeasurably 
expanding country is calling upon you for your best services. ‘The 
name and character of our Alma Mater have already been carried by 
some of our brethren thousands of miles from her venerable walls; and 
thousands of miles, still farther westward, the communities of kindred 
men are fast gathering, whose minds and hearts will act in sympathy 
with yours. 

“The most powerful motives call on us, as scholars, for those efforts, 
which our common country demands of all her children. Most of us 
are of that class, who owe whatever of knowledge has shone into our 
minds, to the free and popular institutions of our native land. There 
are few of us, who may not be permitted to boast, that we have been 
reared in an honest poverty or a frugal competence, and owe every 
thing to those means of education, which are equally open to all. We 
are summoned to new energy and zeal by the high nature of the ex- 
periment we are appointed in Providence to make, and the grandeur of 
the theatre on which it is to be performed. When the old world af- 
forded no longer any hope, it pleased Heaven to open this last refuge 
of humanity. The attempt has begun, and is going on, far from for- 
eign corruption, on the broadest scale, and under the most benignant 
prospects ; and it certainly rests with us to solve the great problem in 
human society, to settle, and that forever, the momentous question— 
Whether mankind can be trusted with a purely popular system? One 
might almost think, without extravagance, that the departed wise and 
good of all places and times, are looking down from their happy seats, 
to witness what shall now be done by us; that they who lavished their 
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treasures and their blood, of old, who labored and suffered, who spake 
and wrote, who fought and perished, in the one great cause of Freedom 
and Truth, are now hanging from their orbs on high, over the last 
solemn experiment of humanity. As I have wandered over the spots, 
once the scene of their labors, and mused among the prostrate col- 
umns of their Senate Houses and Forums, I have seemed almost to 
hear a voice from the tombs of departed ages—irom the sepulchres of 
the nations, which died before the sight. ‘They exhort us, they adjure 
us to be faithful to our trust. ‘They implore us, by the long trials of 
struggling humanity, by the blessed memory of the departed ; by the 
dear faith, which has been plighted by pure hands, to the holy cause 
of truth and man; by the awful secrets of the prison-houses, where 
the sons of freedom have been immured; by the noble heads which 
have been brought to the block ; by the wrecks of time, by the eloquent 
ruins of nations,—they conjure us not to quench the light which is rising 
on the world. Greece cries to us, by the convulsed lips of her poison- 
ed, dying Demosthenes ; and Rome pleads with us, in the mute persua- 
sion of her mangled Tully.” 

Until 1824, Mr. Everett had taken no part in politics. ‘The repre- 
sentative of Middlesex district to Congress had declined a re-election, 
and another candidate had been regularly nominated. Without being 
consulted, Mr. Everett was nominated by a volunteer convention. Not 
intending to relinquish his professorship, before he consented to be- 
come a candidate, he consulted his friends, and some of the high 
officers of the University, who gave it as their opinion, that he would be 
allowed to retain his professorship, as Mr. Adams had, whilst in the 
Senate of the United States. Unexpectedly to himself, he was elected 
by a handsome majority ; and equally unexpected was the decision of 
the Corporation of the University, that, by accepting a seat in Con- 
gress, he had vacated his professorship, as he had not the slightest 
idea of retiring from Academic life. But his final separation from the 
University was amicable, and he was shortly after elected, by the over- 
seers, a permanent member of that body. 

In December, 1824, he delivered the anniversary oration at Ply- 
mouth: and, on the April following, the half-century oration at Con- 
cord, on the battle which commenced the war of the revolution. 
These orations are rich repasts to those who would study the feelings 
and principles of our fathers. 

In December, 1825, he took his seat in Congress. His reputation 
had preceded him, and he was placed on the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs. The Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs being 
opposed to the mission at Panama, Mr. Everett drew the report of the 
committee on that subject, in which he fully sustained the policy of 
our government towards the American governments, and the propriety 
of the mission. He also made the report, from that Committee, on the 
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spoliations, by foreign powers, on our commerce. He had previously 
urged the validity of our claims in the North-American Review. His 
papers on that subject have since been collected in a volume. At this 
session, he took part in the debate on Mr. McDuffie’s proposed amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

On the fourth of July, 1826, a day signalized by the simultaneous 
deaths of Adams and Jefferson, he delivered a most popular oration 
before the citizens of Cambridge, and, on the first day of August sub- 
sequent, a eulogy on the characters of those deceased patriots. 

In the autumn of that year he was re-elected, by a vote nearly unan- 
imous, and has continued to be, with but little opposition, at every 
election, from that day to this, Atthe second session of the nineteenth 
Congress, he was chairman of the Committee to whom was referred the 
controversy between Georgia and the General Government, in relation 
to the Creek Indians, and from the immense mass of documents sub- 
mitted to this Committee, he made an elaborate report on the princi- 
ples which had regulated our relations with the Indian tribes, and the 
history of the troubles in Georgia. 

In the recess between the sessions of Congress, he wrote a series of 
letters addressed to Mr. Canning, to disabuse the public mind in Europe 
and America, in relation to the misrepresentations, by Mr. Canning, of 
the course pursued by our government in this controversy. He also 
delivered the introductory lecture before the Mechanic Institute, then 
just formed in Boston, with Dr. Bowditch as President. 

At the first session of the twentieth Congress, he was in the mi- 
nority. He was, however, notwithstanding, placed by Mr. Speaker 
Stevenson, at the head of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, and drew 
all their reports at that session, some of which were of great labor and 
detail. At this session, the preposterous clamor about retrenchment 
was got up, and Mr. Everett defended the President, Mr. Adams, in 
the most able manner, against the unjust imputations that were cast 
on him during this electioneering movement. In his speech on this 
occasion, Mr. Everett predicted the dissolution of the unnatural com- 
bination formed to overthrow the existing administration—a prediction 
which has been since so fully verified.* Mr. Sergeant and Mr. Everett 


* Before T sit down, Sir, | must ask leave to say, that if every member had spoken in the tone 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Beii,} Tshould probably not have troubled the House. 
To almost every remark that fell from him, | yielded a hearty assent. J feel, not less strongly 
than he, though T may be unable to express it with that manly foree which enchained the atten 
tion of the House, that this warfare is mali erempli, without our even being able to plead, in exeuse, 
that the bad example sprang froma good one. The gentleman, with a liberality which [ could not 
but admire, however litthe Pmight be williig to sanetion the consciousness of political stre ngth with 
which he spoke, told us that the joy of the huntsman is in the chase, and that when the game ts 
run down, he calls off the pack, and will not let them mangle the carcass. The gentleman cannot 
expect me to agree with him that the game ts run down, but he will agree with me, that, of the 
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formed the minority of the Retrenchment Committee, and the masterly 
report from the minority was their joint production. Before the expira- 
tion of the first year of General Jackson’s administration, the mover 
of this project, the Chairman of this Committee, and two other mem- 
bers, four ardent friends, at that time, of General Jackson, became 
his decided opponents. 

In the summer of 1828, Mr. Everett delivered an oration on thie 
Fourth of July, before the citizens of Charlestown. He also, during 
the same season, made a ncst appropriate address on the erection of 
an Obelisk, to the memory of Harvard, the founder of our University, 
in the Grave-Yard at Charlestown. This monument was erected at 
the expense of the Graduates, and was done at the suggestion of Mr. 
Everett. He also, in the North-American Review for October, exposed 
the gross misrepresentations of the Quarterly Review, in relation to 
our diplomatic intercourse. ‘This article contained a minute account of 
the diplomatic controversy between this country and Great-Britain, for 
thirty years, particularly in relation to the North-Eastern Boundary, 
and the Mouth of the Columbia River. 

During the recess of Congress, he devoted three months to visit the 
western states, and proceeded as far south as New-Orleans. Public din- 
ners were given to him at Nashville and Lexington, and in other places 
he was invited to public entertainments, which his engagements com- 
pelled him to decline. He was every where received with the utmost 
kindness, and has uniformly expressed the highest sense of the kind- 
ness and hospitality of the people of that section, where his political 
opponents rivaled his friends in their attentions to him. 

In the autumn of this year, he reviewed Captain Hall’s travels, and, 


by contrasting his remarks on Canada with those on the United States, 


pack which sprang at the throats of this administration, there were some, whose fangs were 
already fleshed in other game. And is the law of the chase altered? Will not what has been, 
again be? Believe me, Sir, it will; the fate of Actwon is no fable here: and searcely will the 
gentieman’s gallant huntsman—(unless some rare felicity of fortune shall elevate him above the 
lot of his predecessors,) scarcely will he have wound his horn in triumph, when he wall find, to 
his amazement, that he is the game, and some of those who have shared in the triumph of the 


chase will turn and spring upon him. 
Mlle furit per que fuerat loca sape secutus. 


Sir, the gentleman will pardon my allusion, as J, most cheerfully, acee pted his I make it not 
insidiously, nor with the slightest shade of personality ; but im some measure in consideration of 
the well-known composition of the two great parties, and still more on the immutable principles 


of our nature, by which it follows, of stern necessity, Uiat 


In these cases, 
We still have judgement here, that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed justice 
Commends the mgredients of our poisoned chalie: 


To our own lips 
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showed the absurd lengths to which Captain Hall had allowed his na- 
tional prejudices to carry him. 

At the ensuing session of Congress, he again served on the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, but not as Chairman. He closed the debate 
on the part of the opponents of the Indian Bill, which passed at this 
session, and also took an active part in the debate on the bill in re- 
lation to the frauds in the Custom-House. In the course of this winter, 
he delivered the annual address before the Columbian Institute in the 
House of Representatives. 

In the recess of Congress, he delivered, in Charlestown, an address 
on the completion of the second century from the arrival of Governor 
Winthrop at that place, and the foundation of the colony of Massachu- 
setts proper. He also delivered the Fourth of July Oration at Lowell. 
In the October number of the North-American Review, he wrote an 
elaborate article on the public land system of the United States and 
nullification ; and, in this article, introduced a letter he had received 
on that subject, from the venerable Madison. He also delivered an 
admirable address upon the Workingmen’s party,—and the introductory 
Franklin lecture at Boston. 


At the next session of Congress, on presenting some petitions, he 
gave a complete review of the points in which the rights of the Indians 
had been invaded by Georgia. 


In the spring of 1831, he delivered a lecture before the Salem Ly- 


ceum on the subject of Reform, then agitated in England. This was 
afterwards enlarged, and published, in the form of a review, in the 
North-American Review. It attracted great attention here, and passed 
rapidly through three editions in London ; it was cited (as a text) by 
both parties in Parliament; and few, if any, articles from a foreign 
source, have ever attracted so much attention. The next year, he 
further treated on this subject in the same Review. The past and 
passing events in England have stamped his views on this subject as 
prophetic, sound in principle, and profoundly imbued with a knowledge 
of the subject. 

Mr. Everett had for several years been President of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. The mysterious name, oaths, and injunctions of 
secrecy, hieroglyphical characters, grips, medals, and ribbons, appeared 
to him so exceedingly useless, that, at his instance, a special meeting 
was called, at which the secret character of the society was changed, 
and the door of mystery unclosed. 

In October, 1831, he delivered the annual address before the Ameri- 
can Institute at New-York. In this address, he proved that the great 
inducement to the adoption of our Constitution, was the prospect it 
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held out of protection to manufactures. From that part of the address 
which had peculiar reference to this topic, we make the following ex- 
tract :-— 


“The present manufacturing system of the United States may be 
considered, partly as the result of the revenue laws of 1789, which 
remained without essential changes till the embargo of 1807, and partly 
as the effect of that and the other restrictive measures, and of the war 
which followed them. Those branches of industry, which are com- 
monly called the mechanic arts, received, for the most part, though not 
without exception, an ample protection under the former laws :—manu- 
factures on a large scale, requiring great capital and skill, owed their 
existence to the total interruption of commerce. In the combined 
result, a very large amount of American capital was, at the peace of 
1815, found invested in manufactures. It was the prevalent opinion 
of the statesmen of that day, and those of the South among the fore- 
most, that this capital ought to be protected ; and the success which 
had attended some of the manufactures, on a large scale, had produced 
some change in the public opinion, as to the capacity of the country to 
support them. At this period, however, and for several years after, it 
is well known, that the current of opinion ran strongly against the 
protection of manufactures, by high duties, in the commercial parts of 
the Union. By slow degrees, the manufacturing system has won its 
way to greatly increased favor, even in those parts of the country 
where our commerce principally centres. The question, both as one 
of principle and fact, is better understood by the lights of experience. 
It is now recollected, that our navigation at the moment of its extreme 
depression was raised up under a system of protecting duties. The 
obligation of protecting capital invested under the pledge of the public 
faith, against foreign legislation and the ruinous fluctuations of the 
foreign market, is felt. Every evil predicted as likely or certain to fol- 
low from the manufacturing system, has failed to arrive. High prices 
were foretold. ‘The acquisition of skill and the perfection of machinery 
have enabled the manufacturer to afford his fabrics at greatly reduced 
but not unprofitable prices. A defalcation of the revenue was predicted. 
The revenue, instead of falling off, has steadily sustained itself; and 
instead of being obliged to resort to direct taxes, which it was supposed 
as late as 1824, both by friend and foe, we should have to do, we are 
now threatened with a national crisis proceeding from an overflowing 
treasury. Our manufacturing establishments, instead of proving semi- 
naries of vice, as was apprehended, are honorably distinguished for 
order and morality, as I know from my own observation of the largest 
in the United States. It was said that the grass would grow up 
between the paving-stones of our principal commercial cities. It is 
not so in Boston. You best know how it is in Pearl Street, Wall 
Street, and Broadway. Our commerce and navigation have suffered 
no diminution. Our ship-yards are in a state of the most profitable 
activity ; our coasting trade and internal commerce have greatly in- 
creased, and a general prosperity pervades the country. 

“One drawback only, and that much to be regretted, exists to the 
general satisfaction, which this state of things is calculated to inspire ; 
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—I allude, of course, to the dissatisfaction pervading a portion of the 
Planting states, by whom the laws passed for the protection of Ameri- 
can industry, are deemed unconstitutional, and severely oppressive upon 
their interests. I certainly shall not, at this hour, engage in a consti- 
tutional argument; but I may observe that under a government organ- 
ized upon a written constitution, almost every measure is likely to be 
represented, by its opponents, as unconstitutional. Few prominent 
measures of the government, from its organization, have failed to be 
considered as unconstitutional, by those opposed to them. ‘The fund- 
ing system and the assumption of the state debts,—the Bank of the 
United States——the British Treaty,—the Alien and Sedition laws,— 
the purchase of Louisiana,—the embargo,—the use of the militia n 
time of war,—the system of internal improvements,—the provisions of 
the judiciary act,—and the protection of manufactures have been suc- 
cessively opposed as unconstitutional. It is, however, an important 
fact, that this last measure, the protection of manufactures, has but of 
late years been opposed, on that ground. By the first Congress, and 
many succeeding Congresses, it was not so regarded; and I have 
already attempted to show, that, but for the firm belief and ardent hope 
that the Federal Constitution would protect and encourage the manu- 
factures of the United States, it would never have been adopted. 


For this address, he received the gold medal of the Institute. 

At the first session of the twenty-first Congress, he prepared the 
minority report on the apportionment bill, in which he sustained Mr. 
Webster’s amendment. This he also advocated in a speech delivered 
on the passage of that bill. At the same session, he made a most 
elaborate speech on the tariff, in which he demonstrated, from a labori- 
ous examination of the results of the census, that the southern states 
were not injured by the tariff, and in which he showed the absurdity 
of the doctrine that the producer, and not the consumer, pays the duty. 

Ife also prepared the address of the National Republican Conven- 
tion, which met at Worcester in October last. And in his speech 
before his townsmen in Charlestown, at the subsequent election in 
November, ‘he stated, that, if, in the impending crisis of the country, 
General Jackson should plant himself on the bulwarks of the Consti- 
tution, he would receive a warmer support from his opponents, than 
from a large class of his friends. ‘This prediction, which has been so 
signally verified, was expressed by him in still stronger terms, many 
months previous, in his letters to his friends. 

Such is a brief, and by no means complete, sketch of the indefati- 
gable labors of Mr. Everett. No man in this country has had greater 
advantages for education, and no one has improved his opportunities 
more diligently and successfully. His genius and talents fit him to 
shine in every sphere of life. His temper, his manners, and his prin- 
ciples are calculated to conciliate universal friendship. He is always 
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ready, at the expense of his time and utmost exertions, to benefit and 
instruct his fellow-citizens, and to aid and advance every proper en- 
terprize. Notwithstanding his incessant labor, he is ever ready for 
any new call. No man can be more entirely devoted to his duties. 
His speeches are always made at the most appropriate times, and he 
uniformly brings to the debate new and important views. His style of 
eloquence is at once dignified and impressive—his language pure and 
elegant. He seldom, in his longest speeches, has recurrence to notes. 
He commands a breathless attention; and his recent eloquent and 
most appropriate address at Fanueil Hall on the subject of the 
Bunker-Hill Monument—at Bunker-Hill on the visit of General Jack- 
son—and at Worcester on the Fourth of July, are but fair specimens 
of what may ever be expected from him. 

Mr. Everett, during his short and brilliant career,—notwithstanding 
the reproaches with which he has been visited for the expression of 
opinions at variance with those of some of his fellow-citizens,—has 
given unquestionable proofs of adherence to the principles which he 
considers essential to the security and prosperity of the state, and to 
the peace and happiness of the social community. Whatever conflicts 
may happen among the people, in consequence of differences of opin- 
ion on matters of inferior import and limited or local concern, it will 
be impossible that they should not look up to him as to one qualified 
to represent and protect their most important interests—to advocate 
their rights when denied, and to defend them when assailed—and to 


reflect back upon his constituents, with tenfold lustre, all the honors 
they confer. There is no office in their power to give, to which he 
may not aspire without arrogance, nor a station in the government, 
which he might not fill without hazarding the loss of personal honor 
or public respect. 








[ This is one of the finest specimens of the Ballad poetry of Germany. 
It is written with great spirit and simplicity ; qualities which I have 
attempted to preserve in the translation, even at the expense of smooth- 
ness in the verse. TR. ] 
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THE BRAVE MAN. 


A BALLAD, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF BURGER. 


Hicu sounds the song of the valiant man, 
Like clang of bells and organ-tone. 

Him, whose high soul brave thoughts control, 
Not gold rewards, but song alone. 

Thank Heaven for song and praise ; that I can 

Thus sing and praise the valiant man. 


The thaw-wind came from southern sea, 
Heavy and damp through Italy, 
And the clouds before it away did flee, 
Like frighted herds, when the wolf they see. 
It sweeps the fields, throug the forest breaks, 
And the ice bursts away on streams and lakes. 


On mountain top dissolved the snow ; 

The falls with a thousand waters dashed ; 
A lake did o’erflow the meadow low, 

And the mighty river swelled and splashed. 
Along their channel the waves rolled high, 
And heavily rolled the ice-cakes by. 


On heavy piers and arches strong, 
Below and above of massive stone, 
A bridge stretched wide across the tide, 
And midway stood a house thereon. 
There dweit the toll-keeper, with child and wife ; 
O toll-keeper! toll-keeper! flee for thy life! 


And it groaned and droned, and, around the house, 
Howled storm and wind with a dismal sound ; 

And the keeper aloof sprang forth on the roof, 
And gazed on the tumult around. 

O merciful Heaven! thy mercy show! 

Lost, lost, and forlorn! who shall rescue me now ! 


Thump! thump! the heavy ice-cakes rolled, 
And, piled on either shore, they lay ; 
From either shore the wild waves tore 
The arches with their piers away. 
The trembling keeper, with wife and child, 
He howled still louder than storm-winds wild. 


Thump! thump! the heavy ice-cakes rolled, 
And, piled at either end, they lay ; 

All rent and dashed, the stone piers crashed, 
As one by one they shot away. 

To the middle approaches the overthrow ! 

O merciful Heaven! thy mercy show! 


High on the distant bank there stands 
crowd of peasants great and small ; 
Each shrieking stands, and wrings his hands, 
But there ’s none to save among them all. 
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The trembling keeper, with wife and child, 
For rescue howls through the storm-winds wild. 


When soundest thou, song of the valiant man, 
Like clang of bells and organ tone? 

Say on! say on! my noble song! 
oer namest thou him, the valiant one ? 

To the middle approaches the overthrow ! 

O brave man! brave man! show thyself now! 


Swift galloped a Count forth from the crowd, 
On a gallant steed, a Count full bold. 
In his hand so free, what holdeth he? 
It is a purse stuffed full of gold. 
“Two hundred pistoles to him, who shall save 
Those poor folks from death and a watery grave !” 


Who is the brave man? Is it the Count? 
Say on, my noble song, say on! 
By Him, who can save! the Count was brave, 
And yet do I know a braver one. 
O brave man! brave man! say, where art thou? 
Fearfully the ruin approaches now! 


And ever higher swelled the flood, 
And ever louder roared the blast, 
And ever deeper sank the heart of the keeper ;— 
Preserver! Preserver! speed thee fast ! 
And as pier after pier gave way in the swell, 
Loud cracked and dashed the arch as it fell. 


“‘ Halloo! halloo! to the rescue speed !” 
Aloft the Count his purse doth wave ; 
And each one hears, and each one fears ; 
From thousands none steps forth to save. 
In vain doth the keeper, with wife and child, 
For rescue howl] through the storm-winds wild. 


See, stout and strong, a peasant man, 
With staff in hand comes wandering by. 
A kirtle of gray his limbs array, 
In form and feat ire, stern and high. 
He listened, the words of the Count to hear, 
And gazed on the danger, that threatened near. 


And boldly, in Heaven's name, into 
The nearest fishing-boat sprang he ; 

Through the whirlwind wide, and the dashing tide, 
The Preserver reaches them happily. 

But alas! the boat is too small, too small, 

At once to receive and preserve them all. 


And thrice he forced his little boat 
Through whirlwind, storm and dashing wave ; 
And thrice came he full happily, 
Till there was no one left to save. 
And hardly the last in safety lay, 
When the last of the ruins rolled away. 


Who is, who is the valiant man ? 
Say on, my noble song, say on! 

The peasant, I know, staked his life on the throw, 
But for the sound of gold ’t was done. 

Had the Count not promised the gold to him, 

The peasant had risked neither life nor limb. 
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My Mother’s Memory. 


‘“‘ Here,” said the Count, “ my valiant friend, 
Here is thy guerdon, take the whole !” 
Say, was not this high-mindedness ? 
By Heaven ! the Goont hath a noble soul ! 
But higher and holier, sooth to say, 
Beat the peasant’s heart in his kirtle gray. 


«¢ My life cannot be bought and sold. 
Though poor, I ’m not by want oppressed. 
But the keeper old stands in need of thy gold ; 
He has lost whatever he possessed.” 
Thus cried he, with hearty, honest tone, 
And, turning away, went forth alone. 


High soundest thou, song of the valiant man, 
ike clang of bells and organ-tone. 
Him, whose high soul brave thoughts control, 
Not gold rewards, but song alone. 
Thank Heaven for song and praise ; that I can 
Thus sing and praise the valiant man. 


MY MOTHER’S MEMORY. 


Orr from the azure depths, at twilight’s verge, 

Pure fleecy clouds, as fairy lands emerge, 

And round their dewy forms, the sunbeams pour 
Effulgent floods, as waves upon the shore ; 

They rise all radiant o’er the aerial isle, 

Till all, in one bright flush of glory, smile. 

Thus, from the spirit’s deep, blest visions rise, 

And, like the visitants of peaceful skies, 

Kindle sublimely—as Attention’s eye 

Intently beams upon their majesty. 

Such are the fertile thoughts, which wake and spring 
Beneath the nurture of Devotion's wing, 

And such the holy throng, which gather where 

The soul dissolves, and whelms itself in prayer ; 

And these attend, with ministry divine, 

When man pours forth his love at nature’s shrine ; 
And such, my Mother! is the thought of thee ! 

A thought of joy—yet full of mystery : 

If, from the precincts of their sainted home, 

The ascended ones are suffered e’er to roam, 

Then, art thou round me ; winged with mother’s love, 
Thy spirit leaves its blissful rest above, 

In the still watchings of a seraph’s care, 

To guard thy son—and gently guide him there! 
Happy the thought that thou art ever nigh, 

The guardian angel of my destiny ! H. T. T. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE GREEK AND LATIN 
LANGUAGES. 


NO. Ill. 


Tue ancient languages, then, being no longer a source of either 
science or history, and the study of them having no more influence in 
training and strengthening the higher faculties of the mind, than the 
study of modern languages, were the question put, “‘ In what respect 
are scholars benefited by a knowledge of them?” the answer must 
be, ‘In polite literature alone.”* How far they are benefited even 
there, shall be our next inquiry. This brings us, to consider a question 
proposed, in substance, in an early part of this article. 

Can an Englishman or an American, versed in modern languages 
only—say English, French, and Italian—but thoroughly disciplined 
in science, become as able and accomplished a writer and speaker, as 
if he had a knowledge of Greek and Latin? 

This is an important problem, in the present state of the world, 
more especially, perhaps, in our own country. And we repeat, that it 
can be solved, conclusively, only by an experiment, which has never 
yet been made. The effect of a true modern education has never been 
tried—certainly never on a broad scale. No one, we mean, as far as 
we are informed, has been thoroughly imbued with modern languages 
and modern science,t and extensively practised in writing and speak- 
ing, without having some acquaintance also with Greek and Latin. 
Hence a vast majority of great authors and orators have been neces- 
sarily more or less of classical scholars. It would be strange were it 
otherwise. The tide of opinion, united to the influence of fashion, 
has compelled every one educated for professional, public, or literary 
life, io pay some attention to ancient literature. But has this study 
aided them essentially in the attainment of distinction? or has it been 
only an accompaniment of it—tending, perhaps, to decorate the mind, 
but neither to enrich nor strengthen it? To reply, that it has been an 
indispensable element of the greatness and lustre acquired, would be 
hazardous, we think, for various reasons. 

Some of the most distinguished orators of modern times, have had 
but a slight acquaintance with Greek and Latin, and others none at 
all. Among the former may be mentioned Chatham, Erskine, and 
Hamilton ; and among the latter, Heary, Whitefield, and two or three 
Americans now living, whom it might be indelicate to name. Re- 
specting authors the same is true. 





* It is urged, by the Committee, as another argument in favor of a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, that it qualifies its possessor better tian he could be without it, to travel, for information or 
pleasure, through Europe. ‘To this we shall only reply, that we have never found it necessary to 
converse in either Greek or Latin, in Furope, any more than inthe United States. We have 
mingled somewhat there society, as well as in social and fashionable 












n literary and scientifi : 
circles ; and English; French, or ttalian, never failed to serve us, as a medium of conversation. 


Through one or another of these languages, we could communicate intelligibly all we had to 
impart, and receive, in return, all we wished to know. And we believe the same is true of every 
other traveler, who mixes only in enlightened society. True; we met, by accident, afew bevies of 
scholasties, Who manifested at once their learning and pedantry—not to say their ill-breeding—by 
speaking Latin, garnished occasionally with a scrap or two of Greek. But for snch coteries we 
had no predilection, inasmuch as we usually found their knowledge of ancient affairs, fully coun- 
terbalanced by their ignorance of modern ones—the latter being, in our opinion, the more important. 


t Under the phrase “* modern science,” it will be understood that we include mathematics, and 
such other branches of science as were known to the ancients, with their modern improvements. 
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Shakspeare, the first writer, in some respects, the world has pro- 
duced, was a stranger to the ancient languages; and Moliere, Field- 
ing, and Cuvier were in the same condition. So was Franklin, whose 
style is a model of simplicity, perspicuity, and chasteness ; and so was 
Washington, who wrote with uncommon elegance and power. Sir 
Humphrey Davy, an excellent writer, an eloquent speaker, President 
of the Royal Society, and the ablest chemist of his day, had no classic- 
al learning. We believe the same is true of Mr. Bowditch, one of 
the most accomplished mathematicians and astronomers of the age, 
and an able writer ; and we know the same was true of the late Mr. 
Rittenhouse. Yet so deeply versed in Astronomy was the latter, that, 
in the accuracy and importance of his observations on the transit of 
Venus over the Sun, many years ago, he surpassed all the astrono- 
mers of Europe. And, in a mere literary point of view, some of his 
writings are highly creditable. Yet none of these studied English as 
thoroughly, or obtained as perfect a command of it, as he might have 
done. Each of them, therefore, might have greatly improved his style 
and manner, as a writer, by a steady and continued effort to that 
effect. 

That the style of English authors is far from being perfect, in pro- 
portion to their knowledge of the dead languages, appears from nume- 
rous instances. Sir Walter Scott and Sir James Mackintosh were 
greatly inferior, in classical scholarship, to many we could name, who 
can scarcely write grammatical English. Of Jeffrey, Bulwer, Cooper, 
and Irwin, the same is true. Few men write better English, or 
express themselves more vigorously, than William Cobbett, who is 
totally unversed in Greek and Latin. ‘The same was true of Thomas 
Paine. And some of the most correct and fascinating writers of the 
day are females, who are also strangers to the ancient classics.* 

Shall we be told, that our references here are only to individuals, 
possessed of native talents sufficiently powerful to raise them to dis- 
tinction, without the aid of classical attainments ; but that with such 
aid, they would have been much more distinguished? We reply that 
this argument, so constantly used on occasions like the present, and 
deemed so satisfactory, is much more specious than solid. Indeed, it 
appears to us to be wanting in solidity altogether. To say that the 
individuals referred to, would, by the aid of Greek and Latin, have 
had greater power, and would, therefore, have attained more celebrity, 
is to assert, not to prove. It isto hazard a conjecture on a point, 
which reason and experiment alone can decide. We should be justi- 
fied, therefore, in resorting to a counter assertion, and saying, in reply 
to it, that they would not. But we must not deal in empty contradic- 
tion, although we are contending with empty supposition. Our busi- 
ness is to reason, not barely to deny. 

The question is not, Whether Shakspeare, Moliere, Franklin, 
Washington, and others, would have been benefited by such an early 
and general education, as would have disciplined and strengthened all 





* In one respect, we have an infinite advantage over our opponents. Ours is the positive, theirs 
the negative side of the question. A single proof from us, therefore, is paramount to all the nega- 
tions they can offer. But we have furnished sundry proofs, in mentioning the names of several 
individuals, who have become accomplished writers and speakers, without a knowledge of Greek 
or Latin. We consider our opinion, therefore, fully established. The maxim, that the whole is 
greater than a part, is not more 80. 
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the faculties of their minds? We believe they would. The point to 
be settled is, Whether the study of the dead languages would have be- 
stowed that education? and we believe it would not. Or the question 
may be, Could not the requisite instruction and training have been ac- 
quired, without those languages? We think it could. 

We repeat, that an acquaintance with Greek and Latin does not 
teach its possessor to observe, think, or analyze. Some of the most 
accurate and successful observers, and most vigorous thinkers, are des- 
titute of it, while many, who have it, are very feeble in these respects. 
Nor does it teach him to read; because he can read the modern lan- 
guages without it. So can he, without it, listen to lectures, conversa- 
tion, and other forms of oral communication. But these are the chief 
channels, through which information is acquired. It neither aids him, 
then, in collecting knowledge, nor in reflecting on it, preparing it for 
practical purposes, and then applying it. If it improves power in any 
thing, it is in expressing his ideas, when formed, in suitable language. 
As already stated, it disciplines his faculty of language alone. But 
that is comparatively a humble faculty, and constituted but little of the 
mental greatness and power of such men as Shakspeare, Franklin, 
and Washington. It only aided in manifesting that power. Their 
superiority arose chiefly from the great strength and activity of their 
faculties of observation, reflection, combination, and judgement. It 
consisted in the general vigor and compass of their genius; and 
neither Greek nor Latin could have enlarged or strengthened that.* 
To have attempted the invigoration of such minds, by such means, 
would have been like an effort to add to the might of the eagle, by 
improving a single pinion of his wing. 'To write or speak powerfully 
is the result of powerful conception and thought, of which words are 
but the drapery; while the use of graceful, accurate, and classical 
language is compatible with feeble thinking. Hence many books, ex- 
ceedingly limited in matter, are written in a pure and pleasing style. 
The mere cultivation of language, therefore, by the study of Greek 
and Latin, makes but a humble element of a complete modern educa- 
tion, and adds but little to mental development. It could not have 
increased, in any useful or even perceptible degree, the power or 
renown of either the philosopher, who disarmed the thunder-cloud, the 
hero, who achieved the freedom of a continent, or the chief magis- 
trate, who governed a nation with consummate wisdom. Nor can it 
ever strengthen the feeble-minded. It can never confer distimction, in 





* Innumerable instances might be adduced to show, that much ancient learning may be pos- 
sessed to very little purpose. Indeed, of mere book-learning, whether ancient or modern, the same 
istrue. It is altogether insufficient to make a great man—especially a practical one. It has been 
already observed, that some of the greatest practical men that have appeared—improvers, invent- 
ors, and discoverers, both in science and the arts, have had but little learning of any kind, and 
none at all in Greek and Latin. But they have all been devoted readers of the book of nature, by 
observation and reflection. Their knowledge was, therefore, strictly their own ; and most of their 
intellectual faculties were competently exercised and strengthened in acquiring and using it. In 
the acquisition of knowledge by reading, the faculties are exercised compzratively ina very moder- 
ate degree, and therefore but slightly strengthened and improved, Learning fills the mind, but 
does not invigorate it. Unless, therefore, the knowledge attained by reading, be seriously reflected 
on, and severely tested, by bringing it to the standard of nature, the mental faculties are but little 
benefited by it. Hence, one who reads much, and thinks but little, is called, in form of disre- 
spect, a book-worm. It is often said that reading makes a full man, conversation a ready man, and 
writing an accurate one. To this may be safely added, that, without observation and reflection, 
neither books, conversation, nor writing, nor the three united, can ever make a man great or 
efficient. That they may be invigorated, and rendered available for high purposes, the faculties 
must be suitably exercised. And it can scarcely be too often repeated, that the proper exercise of 
them can be derived only from the study of nature. 
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things of moment, on those who might not have been distinguished 
without it. If it serves as an occasional ornament, it can do nothing 
more. And to do even that, consistently with taste, it must be used 
but seldom. A brief analysis will show how limited an element of a 
modern education, a knowledge of Greek and Latin constitutes. Let 
it be given. 

To be liberal and complete, the education of an American, or an 
Englishman, must include the following branches of knowledge. The 
pupil must be taught to read and speak his native tongue, and to 
write. On his attainment in these branches, it will not be contended 
that Greek and Latin have any influence. He must, also, be instruct- 
ed in arithmetic, book-keeping, algebra, mathematics in its several 
subdivisions, experimental philosophy, and astronomy. With the 
knowledge of these, again, the ancient languages have no connexion. 
But our pupil’s course of instruction is yet far from being complete. 
He must be versed in logic, general history, chronology, geography, 
chemistry, mineralogy, botany, natural history, political economy, 
mental philosophy,—including the science of morals, and _belles-let- 
tres; including philosophical grammar, composition, rhetoric, taste, 
and criticism,—and he ought to have an acquaintance with natural 
religion. Nor is it less important that he should know something of 
the structure, functions, dependencies, and relations of the human 
body. ‘The entire neglect of this branch of science, in our seats of 
learning, is a fault, not to call it a serious evil. The study of it would 
not only further enlighten and liberalize the mind, by exhibiting to it 
one of the most beautiful specimens of the wisdom of creation; the 
knowledge thus acquired might be turned to an invaluable account, in 
the management of education, and the preservation of health. 

So numerous are the elements of a complete modern education, to 
which a few others might be added ; and in the attainment of only one 
of them does a knowledge of Greek and Latin afford any facility. We 
allude to belles-lettres. Will any one contend that it aids, also, in 
historical researches? We reply, In a very limited degree ; and only 
in those departments of history, which are least useful. Nor do we 
hesitate to express our belief, that, as far as philosophical grammar, 
composition, rhetoric, and taste are concerned, belles-lettres, also, 
may be as successfully cultivated, without its aid, as with it. In other 
words, scholars, who have never studied the ancient languages, may 
speak and write the English tongue, as correctly, gracefully, and 
classically, and with as much eloquence and power as those who have. 
That an acquaintance with Greek and Latin aids in mere biblical 
criticism, especially as relates to ancient works, is not denied. But 
that attainment is comparatively of little value. It renders the scholar 
somewhat more learned ; but it does not increase his practical power, 
except on a few points, which are more curious than useful. 

The English language is a compound of three others; the Saxon, 
which is its root, and the Greek and Latin, which, besides adding to 
its copiousness, variety, and force, have improved it in elegance, and 
some other qualities. When it was in its infancy, its amount of words 
being incomplete, its construction and spelling not matured, and con- 
siderable changes constantly occurring in it, a knowledge of the 
tongues, out of which it is formed, was necessary to the scholar—of 
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the Saxon,* as well as of the others. It was then a dependent and 
imperfect language, unequal to the wants of science and letters, and 
needed, therefore, further cultivation. But, at present, the case is dif- 
ferent. It is now as mature as Greek or Latin, and has as much of 
an independent existence. It is in its minority no longer. Its struc- 
ture and principles are established, its meaning is defined, and its 
origin pointed out, in well-prepared dictionaries, and its literature, the 
most extensive in the world, is as highly finished, as any other. Nor, 
except as may relate to a few technical terms, does it seem likely to 
receive any further increase directly from Greek or Latin. It has 
already drained those languages of all it wants for common use, and it 
will be itself the source of the chief additions and improvements, it 
may hereafter receive. It might be easily shown that it contains 
already words enough, to serve as the source of any verbal additions, 
that may be necessary hereafter, for the expression of new modifica- 
tions of thought. And the process of forming new words, from iis 
present stock, is easy and familiar.t A thorough knowledge of it, 
therefore, may be acquired, by a sufficient cultivation of itse/f alone, 
without the least aid from the study of any other tongue. Dictiona- 
ries will give the true meaning and derivation of words ; well-prepared 
grammars will teach the structure and philosophy of it; the study of 
the best English authors, under competent instructers, will form a cor- 
rect taste in it, and diligent and persevering practice in speaking and 
composition, will confer excellence in both. In fine; the philosophi- 
cal and practical study of the English tongue, by itself, carried to the 
extent, and executed with the thoroughness it deserves, may be made 
to produce more highly accomplished English writers, than have yet 
appeared. We have said the study of English ‘“ by itself ;’’ because 
the cultivation of one language cannot improve a scholar in the knowl- 


edge of another. The study of French gives no aid in forming an 
acquaintance with German, nor the study of the latter, in acquiring 
a knowledge of Spanish. Nor can the mere cultivation of Greek and 
Latin contribute to the formation of a finished English scholar.t He 





* An acquaintance with Saxon, even now, is as necessary to a thorough knowledge of English, 
as an acquaintance with Greek and Latin. Yet nobody dreams of studying Saxon. The reason 
is obvious. Custom has not rendered it fashionable. Thus is the parent-stream of our knowledge 
neglected, as useless, while two mere feeders are pronounced essential, and years spent in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of them. 

t For ample instruction on this point, see Webster’s Quarto Dictionary, article, Grammar, head, 
Derivation. The occasional formation of new English words may be a matter of convenience, and 
perhaps of elegance ; but it can never be necessary. Certainly no ground is discoverable, from which 
the necessity can arise. It might be readily demonstrated, that, newly discovered objects excepted, no 
idea or form of thought can present itself to the mind, which may not be clearly expressed, in our 
language, with its present stock of words, in perhaps a hundred different ways. In proof of this, it 
rarely, if ever, happens that the same thought is clothed in the same words, by any two original 
writers or speakers. Such is the copiousness of our mother-tongue. The number of different 
combinations, that may be formed out of its seventy or eighty thousand words, is beyond the 
power of man to compute, or even fancy. If it be not infinite, it approaches so near it, that the 
line of separation cannot be imagined ; much less, shown. 

t We wish to be clearly understood on this point. We do not deny that an acquaintance with 
Greek and Latin may make the possessor of it a more erudite English scholar, than he could be 
without it. On the contrary, we acknowledge that it may. It will give him a more accurate 
knowledge of the etymology and roots of the language. ‘That sort of knowledge, however, is 
greatly overrated. Even to the writer and the orator it is much more curious than useful ; and, 
in the transaction of affairs, whether public or private, its value is still less. It does not necessa- 
rily and certainly teach either the meaning, spelling, or pronunciation of words. They are greatly 
influenced by custom and fashion, and are, therefore, far from being stable and uniform. The his- 
tory of the English language, for the last two or three centuries, proves this. In fine; a mere 
knowledge of its derivation does not, in one case in ten thousand, create a greater fitness to use 
the English tongue, to the highest and best effect, than can be attained without it. Besides ; our 
best dictionaries teach the etymology of our principal words, to an extent sufficient for all useful 
purposes. ‘The Greek, the most perfect of languages, had no mother-tongue, to which it could be 
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who would understand thoroughly either a language or any thing else, 
must especially study it. 

Let two youths, equal in capacity, be educated, one of them perfect- 
ly in English, and the several branches of science heretofore indicated, 
without Greek or Latin, and the other after the mode usually pursued 
in the seats of learning in England and the United States ;—let this ex- 
periment be fairly made, and we hazard nothing in saying, that, at 
the age of twenty, the student of English will be far the more accom- 
plished, both in science and polite literature. He will surpass the 
other, as a writer and speaker, in every point of excellence. The rea- 
son is plain. All his faculties have been invigorated, and taught to 
work ; his mind has been well stored with knowledge, by cultivating 
the sciences ; his thorough study of English, united to his familiarity 
with the best authors in it, has formed his taste; and long and steady 
practice in composition and speaking, has given him a ready and 
entire command of his resources. In the mean time, the faculties of 
the other have been but partially exercised. Too much time has been 
consumed in the study of language; but not of the English language. 
That has been neglected, for the sake of ancient literature; or an 
attempt has been made to learn it through the medium of that litera- 
ture, and has failed—as it always must. The consequence of all this 
is, that the mind of the pupil is neither well supplied with knowledge, 
nor are his powers of expressing what he possesses, either in writing 
or speaking, matured. 

But what is true of one, on this subject, is true of many. The two 
scholars here referred to, therefore, may be considered the representa- 
tives of indefinite numbers. Nor do we hesitate to believe, that, of 
two rival colleges, one bestowing the complete English education here 
designated, and the other adhering to the system of instruction usually 
pursued in our country, the former would have a striking superiority 
in the distinction and practical usefulness of its pupils. We regret to 
add our belief, that, as Greek and Latin are now taught in the United 
States, the time devoted to the study of them, is, in a great majority of 
cases, thrown away. ‘The attainment made in them is too superficial 
to be creditable, or in any way useful. 

Are we asked, Whether we would abandon the study of the dead 
languages altogether? We answer, No; but we would reduce greatly 
the number of those, who should engage in the study of them; and 
those, whe might thus engage, should become thoroughly versed in 
them. We would have no smatterers—no linguists in name—but ac- 
complished Greek and Latin scholars. ‘They should be scholars by 
profession. And one such could do more good, in applying the an- 
cient languages to the only useful purposes they are calculated to sub- 
serve, than the entire phalanx of those shallow Hellenists and Latinists, 
who swarm so thickly in Europe and America. We say ‘ Europe ;” 
for, in a majority of cases, classical attainment there, is not much 
better than with ourselves. But few critical Greek and Latin scholars 





traced. Hence it was studied as an original. And so may the English, in its present condition, and 
be made as rich, elegant, and powerful a medium for the expression of feeling, and the utterance 
of thought, as was ever possessed by Greece or Rome. The well-known fact, that many erudite 
Hellenists and Latinists are very defective in their knowledge of English, and that many others 
are accurately versed in it, speaking and writing it with elegance and force, without an acquaint- 
ance with Greek and Latin, proves conclusively the point we are contending for—that a knowledge 
of the dead languages is not essential to the thorough cultivation of all the faculties of the mind. 
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can be found any where. ‘They are probably most numerous in Ger- 
many. We shall only add, on this point, that no one should be made 
to toil, for years, in the study of classical learning, unless his faculty 
of language is of a high order. If it be not so, his toils will be irksome 
to himself, and useless to others. This distinction, between a fitness 
and an unfitness to learn languages, though highly important, is rarely 
made, because the constitution of the mind, creating an aptitude for 
some studies, and an inaptitude for others, is understood by but few of 
the teachers of youth. The general notion is, that a pupil, who mas- 
ters one branch of study with facility, can, with equal facility, master 
all others; and that if he fails to do so, it is because he is inattentive 
tothem. Yet facts of hourly occurrence prove its fallacy. It is owing 
to this preposterous practice of attempting to train, in the same way, 
minds, which nature has cast in different moulds, and marked with 
striking diversities, that many young men, possessing fine talents for 
other branches of knowledge, but a weak faculty of language, have 
become disgusted with the drudgery of classical study, and abandoned 
their education. Nor is this abandonment the only evil connected 
with the case. A youth, under these circumstances, leaves college 
with a loss of reputation. Because he does not learn Latin and Greek, 
he is accounted either idle and dissipated, or so dull as to be unfit for 
any useful exertion of mind. Thus is he discouraged, underrated, and 
perhaps ruined. These things should be looked to, and remedied ; 
and we are confident that the period is approaching, when they will 
be. A correct understanding of the constitution and powers of the 
human mind, generally diffused, especially among the directors of 
seats of instruction, will be the commencement of a new and brilliant 
era in the work of education. 

The belief is general, that to all young men destined to the profes- 
sions of Divinity, Law, and Medicine, the study of Greek and Latin is 
indispensable—at least, that it is peculiarly useful. We decline offer- 
ing any remarks on the preparations deemed necessary for the former 
of these callings; but, as relates to the two latter, we are compelled to 
say, that we consider the opinion referred to erroneous. Jn no respect 
does a knowledge of the ancient classics facilitate the study of law or 
medicine, except on the score of technical language ; and that can 
be learned from professional Lexicons, in less than a tenth part of the 
time usually devoted to classical studies. An acquaintance with the 
professional phraseology of law* and medicine might be acquired in a 
short time, as a distinct exercise ; but the better way would be, for the 
student to attain it gradually from his Lexicon, during the progress of 
his professional studies. The portion of time consumed by this would 
be inconsiderable ; and the meaning of terms would be fixed in the 





* Shall we be told, in form of an objection, that certain law-books contain many scraps of Latin, 
which the members of the Bench and Bar should be able to understand? We reply, that this con- 
stitutes no objection to the principle we are contending for. Let the Latin quotations be translat- 
ed, as they ought to be, that the pedantry and mysticism of the profession may have anend. It 
is neither creditable nor fair, to conceal, under cover of a dead tongue, any thing essential to the 
administration of justice. Besides ; proof can be given, that the objection here stated has no 
weight—at least, that the obstacle said to be created by scraps of Latin, in law-books, can be easily 
surmounted. Chief Justice Marshall, one of the ablest jurists of the age—we might add, of any 
age—never received what can be correctly called a classical education, and is not therefore indebted 
to the ancient languages for his knowledge of Law. If he ever acquired any knowledge of Greek 
or Latin, it was a mere smattering, in a common grammar-schoul, which was of no service to him. 
Most of his brothers received what is called a “ classical education.”” Yet, without this advan- 
tage, he has towered above them all. He is, moreover, an able writer of his mother tongue, and 
has been an orator of high standing. 
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mind more firmly, than in any other way. The pupil’s Lexicon must 
be his oracle, whether he learn technical language, as a study collateral 
to that of his profession, or previously, through the medium of Greek 
and Latin. To no other interpreter can he have recourse. There is, 
however, a wide difference between the two methods. The oracle 
must be consulted a hundred times, in the latter, for each single time 
it will need to be consulted in the former. We may safely add, that 
of those who have read Greek and Latin, preparatory to the study of 
law or medicine, nineteen out of twenty are still obliged to consult 
their Lexicons for the precise meaning of technical terms. In truth, 
every one is. 

Shall we be charged with a disposition to abridge the course of 
education preparatory to the study of law and medicine, and render it 
more defective than it is already? The charge would be unfounded. 
We would greatly enlarge and improve the course ; but not by saddling 
it with a devotion of years to the learning of words, which will be 
afterwards but rarely used. Instead of this, substantial things should 
be studied, which would give exercise and strength to every faculty of 
the mind, and store them with valuable matter. ‘The candidates for 
both professions should have a perfect knowledge of English, and be 
well versed in history, and in the elements of all the modern sciences. 
They should have an intimate and comprehensive acquaintance with 
nature; and those educated for medicine should be instructed in 
French, Italian, and German. Why in these languages? Because 
they abound in medical works, some of them very valuable, which have 
not been translated into English, and many of which never will be. 
Besides, numerous discoveries and improvements in medicine are first 
recorded in those languages, and ought to be immediately known to 
British and American physicians. Respecting the necessity of an 
acquaintance with the modern languages of continental Europe to 
lawyers, we are not prepared to speak. All statesmen, at least, who 
may go abroad, on diplomatic missions, or in other public capacities, 
should be prepared to speak and write in French, if not in other 
foreign tongues. In fine; every youth destined to public life, or to the 
profession of medicine, should receive a well-finished liberal education, 
embracing a knowledge of two or three modern languages, and of the 
elements of all the sciences. Above all, he should be taught to exer- 
cise his own talents on the knowledge he may possess. Without this, 
attainment.is but lumber. 

To complete this course of instruction and training will occupy the 
time of the most highly-gifted youth, from his sixth, until his eighteenth 
or twentieth year. Nor do we hesitate to believe, that the adoption of 
such a plan of education would usher in an era of professional, literary, 
and scientific splendor, such as the world has never witnessed. The 
study of the sciences would furnish the matter of knowledge, and give 
strength and activity to the whole mind, while the due cultivation of 
modern language would improve the power and all other qualities of 
expression, ‘both in w riting and speaking. 

It has been often said, that the chief reason, why British surpass 
American writers, in style and manner, is that they are better versed 
in classical literature. This is a mistake. ‘The superiority of the 
British writers arises from their being better versed in English litera- 
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ture. In other words, they cultivate with more care, and to a greater 
extent, the art of composition—for it is as real an art, as the making 
of razors or penknives. And it must be brought to perfection in the 
same way—by constant practice, and a determination to excel. So 
must every other pursuit. Many Englishmen have long been writers, 
by profession, and have spent their lives, in improving themselves in 
the knowledge and use of their mother tongue. Hence their attain- 
ment of a fine style—not because they had Jearned Greek and Latin at 
school—nor because they had in their eye, when writing, a Greek or 
Latin model. He who dwells, in recollection, on ancient literature, 
when composing in English, will never excel in style. It is but recently 
that any Americans have begun to practise authorship, as a profession ; 
and, as far as the experiment has been carried, they have no cause to 
be disheartened. Without being any better versed in Greek and 
Latin, than formerly, they write English much better, because they 
pursue the art with more care and constancy; and, should they 
persevere in it, to the proper extent, as many of them no doubt will, 
they will equal, in time, the best British writers. Nor will they owe 
their success to a closer familiarity with the ancient languages; but 
to a more intimate acquaintance with their native tongue, and a more 
perfect command of their own powers. It has been already stated, 
that nothing can be thoroughly understood, without being attentively 
studied, as a special sulject. To this may be added, that there are 
few things which may not be mastered in that way. It is therefore 
that we earnestly desire to see the English language more strictly culti- 
vated. By that means alone can it ever be written and spoken, in the 
full perfection, of which it is susceptible ; and that course will complete 
the work. To insure the completion, however, the language must be 
studied as a simple tongue, having a form and genius especially its own ; 
not as a mixture of three other tongues, assimilated to each, yet identi- 
fied with neither. While cultivated in the latter mode, it will be 
hybridous and defective. ‘The Greek is accounted the most perfect of 
languages ; and for this, it is no doubt much indebted to its self- 
dependent character. It is not a mixture of several tongues. In their 
attempts to improve it, therefore, and use it in the most perfect man- 
ner, its cultivators had not their attention distracted by collateral and 
interfering claims. ‘They studied and practised Greek alone, without 
looking to any higher source. Hence the success of their long-con- 
tinued effort. 

As relates to English, the same would be true. If studied and 
improved, in a distinct capacity, it would be brought, more certainly 
than in any other way, to the highest perfection it can ever attain. 
Hence we would rejoice to see an Institute* established, with a sufficient 





* As far as we are informed on the subject, the only approach toward an institution of this kind, 
made in the United States, is the “‘ High School” of Boston. Yet it is only an approach. As far. 
however, as the experiment has been carried, it has been eminently suecessful, and has opened 
the most flattering prospect for something more perfect. In that institution, nothing is taught, 
but the elements of science, and modern languages. Nor are those educated in it intended for 
what are called the “ learned professions.’”? They are designed chietly to become merchants, 
mechanics, and English teachers. Notwithstanding this, we are told that when they meet, as they 
sometimes do, the pupils of Harvard, in any form of intellectual strife, they oceupy no inferior 
ground, but appear to great advantage. No stranger can tell, except, perhaps, from an occasional 
scrap of Greek or Latin, who is from the “ High School,” and who from the University. We 
doubt not that the first fair experiment, of a complete English and scientific education, will be 
made in New-England, where most of our important improvements begin. And we deem it 
exceedingly desirable that it be made soon 
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number of able professors, and all the necessary means of instruction, 
where nothing would be taught but modern science and modern 
language. But they should be taught in perfection. We believe that 
such an institution would be amply patronized, and would produce in 
time the happiest effects. The experiment would at least solve the 
problem, How far a knowledge of Greek and Latin is indispensable as 
an element of a liberal education? and the solution’ would be useful, 
by settling a controversy, which, without the experiment, threatens to 
be interminable. ; 

Finally; were the Greek and Roman nations now in existence, 
possessed of no more knowledge than they had, during their most 
enlightened periods, they would be much more benefited, by studying 
modern languages, for the sake of science, than the moderns are, by 
studying theirs, for the attainment of words. Such, we feel confident, 
would be their own opinion ; and their conduct would conform to it. 
Thus would the current of education be reversed, the less enlightened 
people being no longer considered a model, for the more enlightened 
to imitate. 


THE PROSELYTES. 
A SKETCH. 


Tue student sat at his books. All the day he had been poring over 
an old and time-worn volume ; and the evening found him still ab- 
sorbed in its contents. It was one of that interminable series of 
controversial volumes, containing the theological speculations of the 
ancient fathers of the Church. With the patient perseverance so 
characteristic of his countrymen, he was endeavoring to detect truth 
amidst the numberless inconsistencies of heated controversy ;—to re- 
concile jarring propositions ;—to search out the thread of scholastic 
argument amidst the rant of prejudice and the sallies of passion, and 
the coarse vituperations of a spirit of personal bitterness, but little in 
accordance with the awful gravity of the question at issue. 

Wearied and exhausted with his researches, he at length closed 
the volume, and rested his care-worn forehead upon his hand, ‘‘ What 
avail,” he_said, “these long and painful endeavors,—these midnight 
vigils,—these weary studies, before which heart and flesh are failing ? 
What have I gained?’ I have pushed my researches wide and far; 
my life itself has been one long and weary lesson ;—I have shut out 
from me the busy and beautiful world ; I have chastened every youth- 
ful impulse ; and, at an age when the heart should be lightest and the 
pulse the freest, I am grave, and silent, and sorrowful, and the frost of 
a premature age is gathering around my heart. Amidst these ponder- 
ous tomes,—surrounded by the venerable receptacles of old wisdom,— 
breathing, instead of the free air of heaven, the sepulchral dust of 
antiquity, I have become assimilated to the objects around me; my 
very nature has undergone a metamorphosis of which Pythagoras never 
dreamed. I am no longer a reasoning creature, looking at every thing 
within the circle of human investigation with a clear and self-sustained 
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vision,—but the cheated follower of metaphysical absurdities,—a mere 
echo of scholastic subtilty. God knows that my aim has been a lofty 
and pure one,—that I have buried myself in this living tomb, and 
counted the health of this His feeble and outward image as nothing 
in comparison with that of the immortal and inward representation and 
shadow of His own Infinite Mind ;—that I have toiled through what 
the world calls wisdom ;—the lore of the old fathers and time-honored 
philosophy, not for the dream of power and gratified ambition,—not 
for the alchymist’s gold or life-giving elixir,—but with an eye single 
to that which I conceived to be the most fitting object of a godlike 
spirit ;—the discovery of Trurn,—truth perfect and unclouded,—truth 
in its severe and naked beauty,—truth as it sits in awe and holiness 
in the presence of its Original and Source ! 

“Was my aim too lofty? It cannot be; for my Creator has given 
me a spirit, which would spurn a meaner one. I have studied to act 
in accordance with His will; yet have I felt all along like one walking 
in blindness. I have listened to the living champions of the Church ; 
I have pored over the remains of the dead; but doubt and heavy 
darkness still rest upon my pathway. I find contradiction where I had 
hoped for harmony ; ambiguity where I had expected clearness; zeal 
taking the place of reason,—anger, intolerance, personal feuds and 
sectarian bitterness,—interminable discussions and weary controversies, 
while infinite Truth, for which I have been seeking, lies still beyond,— 
or seen, if at all, only by transient and unsatisfying glimpses, obscured 
and darkened by miserable subtilties and cabalistic mysteries.” 

He was interrupted by the entrance of a servant with a letter. The 
student broke its well-known seal, and read, in a delicate chirography, 
the following words :— 


“Dear Ernest: A stranger from the English Kingdom, of gentle birth and 
education, hath visited me at the request of the good Princess Elizabeth of the 
Palatine. He isa preacher of the new faith—a zealous and earnest believer in 
the gifts of the Spirit, but not like John de Labadie or the lady Schurmans.* 
He speaks like one sent on a message from heaven,—a message of wisdom and 
salvation. Come, Ernest, and see him; for he hath but a brief hour to tarry with 
us. Who knoweth but that this stranger may be commissioned to lead us to that, 
which we have so long and anxiously sought for,—the truth as it is in God? 

Eronora.” 


** Now may heaven bless the sweet enthusiast for this interruption 
of my bitter reflections !” said the student, in the earnest tenderness 
of impassioned feeling. ‘She knows how gladly I shall obey her 
summons ; she knows how readily I shall forsake the dogmas of our 
wisest schoolmen, to obey the slightest wishes of a heart, pure and 
generous as hers.” 

Ile passed hastily through one of the principal streets of the city, to 
the dwelling of the lady, Eleonora. 

In a large and gorgeous apartment, sat the Englishman, his plain 
and simple garb contrasting strongly with the richness and luxury 
around him. He was apparently quite young, and of a tall and com- 
manding figure. His countenance was calm and benevolent; it bore 
no traces of passion,—care had not marked it,—there was a holy 





* J. de Labadie, and Anna Maria Schurmans, and others, dissenters from the French Protest- 
ants, established themselves in Holland, A. D. 1670. 
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serenity in its expression, which seemed a token of that inward 
“* peace which passeth all understanding.” 

** And this is thy friend, Eleonora?” said the stranger, as he offered 
his hand to Ernest. ‘I hear,” he said, addressing the latter, ‘ thou 
hast been a hard student and a lover of philosophy.” 

“*T am but an humble inquirer after Truth,” replied Ernest. 

** From whence hast thou sought it ?” 

“From the sacred volume—from the lore of the old fathers,—from 
the fountains of philosophy, and from my own brief experience of 
human life.” 

“* And hast thou attained thy object ?” 

“* Alas—no !” replied the student; ‘‘I have thus far toiled in vain.” 

“Ah! thus must the children of this world ever toil—wearily— 
wearily—but in vain. We grasp at shadows—we grapple with the 
fashionless air—we walk in the blindness of our own vain imagina- 
tions—we compass heaven and earth for our objects, and marvel 
that we find it not. The truth which is of God, the crown of wisdom, 
the pearl of exceeding price, demands not this vain-glorious research ; 
easily to be entreated, it lieth within the reach of all. The eye of the 
humbiest spirit may discern it. For He who respecteth not the persons 
of His children, hath not set it afar off, unapproachable save to the 
proud and lofty; but hath made its refreshing fountains to murmur, as 
‘it were, at the very door of our hearts. But in the encumbering hurry 
of the world, we perceive it not; in the noise of our daily vanities, 
we hear not the waters of Shiloah, which go softly. We look widely 
abroad ; we lose ourselves in vain speculation; we wander in the 
crooked paths of those who have gone before us; yea, in the language 
of one of the old fathers, we ask the earth and it replieth not,—we 
question the sea and its inhabitants,—we turn to the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars of heaven, and they may not satisfy us; we ask 
our eyes and they cannot see, and our ears and they cannot hear; we 
turn to books, and they delude us ; we seek philosophy, and no response 
cometh from its dead and silent learning.* It is not in the sky above, 
nor in the air around, nor in the earth beneath; it is in our own 
spirits—it lives within us; and if we would find it, like the lost silver 
of the woman of the parable, we must look at home,—to the inward 
temple, which the inward eye discovereth, and wherein the spirit of all 
truth is manifested. The voice of that spirit is still and small, and 
the light about it shineth in darkness. But truth is there ; and if we 
seek it in low humility—in a patient waiting upon its author—with a 
giving up of our natural pride of knowledge—a seducing of self—a 
quiet from all outward endeavor, it will assuredly be revealed, and 
fully made known. For as the angel rose of old from the altar of 
Manoah, even so shall truth arise from the humbling sacrifice of 
self-knowledge and human vanity, in all its eternal and ineffable 
beauty. 

“¢ Seekest thou, like Pilate, after truth? Look thou within. The holy 
principle is there ; that in whose light the pure hearts of all time have 
rejoiced. It is the ‘ great light of ages’ of which Pythagoras speaks— 
the ‘ good spirit’ of Socrates; the ‘divine mind’ of Anaxagoras; the 





* August. Sililog. Cap. xxx1.—‘* Interrogavi Terram,” &c. 
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‘perfect principle’ of Plato; the ‘ infallible and immortal law, and 
divine power of reason’ of Philo. It is the ‘ unbegotten principle and 
source of all light,’ whereof Timeus testifieth ; the ‘ interior guide of the 
soul and everlasting foundation of virtue,’ spoken of by Plutarch. 
Yea—it was the hope and the guide of those virtuous Gentiles, who, 
doing by nature the things contained in the law, became a law unto 
themselves. 

*‘ Look to thyself. Turn thine eye inward. Heed not the opinion 
of the world. Lean not upon the broken reed of thy philosophy—thy 
verbal orthodoxy—thy skill in tongues—thy knowledge of the Fathers. 
Remember that truth was seen by the humble fishermen of Galilee, 
and overlooked by the High Priest of the Temple, by the Rabbi and 
the Pharisee. Thou canst not hope to reach it by the metaphysics of 
Fathers, Councils, Schoolmen, and Universities. It lies not in the 
high places of human learning; it is in the silent sanctuary of thy 
own heart; for He, who gave thee an immortal spirit, hath filled it 
with a portion of that truth which is the image of His own unap- 
proachable light. The voice of that truth is within thee; heed thou 
its whisper. A light is kindled in thy soul, which, if thou carefully 
heedest it, shall shine more and more even unto the perfect day.” 

The stranger paused, and the student melted into tears. ‘‘ Stran- 
ger!” he said, ‘‘ thou hast taken a weary weight from my heart, and 
a heavy veil from my eyes. I feel that thou hast revealed a wisdom 
which is not of this world.” 

** Nay—I am but a humble instrument in the hand of Him, who is 
the fountain of all truth, and the beginning and the end of all wisdom. 
May the message which I have borne thee be sanctified to thy well- 
being.” 

‘“* Oh—heed him, Ernest!” said the lady. ‘It is the holy truth, 
which has been spoken. Let us rejoice in this truth, and, forgetting 
the world, live only for it.” 

** Oh—may he who watcheth over all his children keep thee in faith 
of thy resolution !”” said the Preacher, fervently. ‘‘ Humble yourselves 
to receive instruction, and it shall be given you. Turn away now in 
your youth from the corrupting pleasures of the world,—heed not its 
hollow vanities, and that peace which is not such as the world giveth 
—the peace of God which passeth all understanding, shall be yours. 
Yet, let not yours be the world’s righteousness—the world’s peace, 
which shuts itself up in solitude. Encloister not the body, but rather 
shut up the soul from sin. Live in the world, but overcome it: lead a 
life of purity in the face of its allurements : learn, from the holy princi- 
ple of truth within you, to do justly in the sight of its Author,—to 
meet reproach without anger,—to live without offence,—to love those 
that offend you,—to visit the widow and the fatherless, and keep your- 
selves unspotted from the world.” 

** Eleonora!” said the humbled student, “truth is plain before us; 
can we follow its teachings? Alas! canst thou—the daughter of a 
noble house—forget the glory of thy birth, and, in the beauty of thy 
years, tread in that lowly path, which the wisdom of the world account- 
eth foolishness ?” 

“Yes, Ernest—rejoicingly can I do it!” said the lady; and the 
bright glow of a lofty purpose gave a spiritual expression to her majes- 
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tic beauty. ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, that He hath visited us in 
mercy !” 

** Lady!” said the Preacher, “the day-star of truth has arisen in 
thy heart; follow thou its light even unto salvation. Live an harmoni- 
ous life to the curious make and frame of thy creation; and let the 
beauty of thy person teach thee to beautify thy mind with holiness— 
the ornament of the beloved of God. Remember that the King of 
Zion’s daughter is all-glorious within; and if thy soul excel, thy body 
will only set off the lustre of thy mind. Let not the spirit of this world 
—its cares and its many vanities—its fashions and discourse, prevail 
over the civility of thy nature. Remember tuat sin bought the first 
coat, and thou wilt have little reason to be proud of dress or the adorn- 
ing of thy body. Seek rather the enduring ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit—the beauty and the purity of the altar of God’s temple, 
rather than the decoration of its outward walls. For, as the Spartan 
monarch said, of old, to his daughter, when he restrained her from 
wearing the rich dresses of Sicily, ‘Thou wilt seem more lovely to 
me without them,’’—so shalt thou seem, in thy lowliness and humility, 
more lovely in the sight of heaven and in the eyes of the pure of 
earth. Oh—preserve in their freshness thy present feelings—wait in 
humble resignation and in patience, even if it be all thy days, for the 
manifestations of Him, who, ‘as a father, careth for all his children.’ ” 

“I will endeavor—I will endeavor!” said the lady, humbled in 
spirit, and in tears. 

The stranger took the hand of each. ‘ Farewell!” he said; ‘I 
must needs depart, for I have much work before me. God’s peace be 
with you; and that love be around you, which has been to me as the 
green pasture and the still water,—the shadow in a weary land.” 

And the stranger went his way ; but the lady and her lover, in all 


their after life, and amidst the trials and persecutions which they were 
called to suffer in the cause of truth, remembered with joy and grati- 
tude the instructions of the pure-hearted and eloquent Witi1am Penn. 


J.G. W. 


A LAMENT. 


They sin, who tell us Love can die ; 

With life, all other passions fly, 

All others, are but vanity : 

But Love is indestructible ; 

Its holy flame forever burneth, 

From heaven it came—to heaven returneth ; 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times oppressed ; 

It here is tried, and purified, 

And hath in heaven its perfect rest. SovtHey. 


Tuer is a voice, I shall hear no more— 

There are tones, whose music for me is o'er; 
Sweet as the odors of spring were they,— 
Precious and rich,—-but they died away ; 

They came like peace to my heart and ear— 
Never again will they murmur here : 

They have gone like the blush of a summer morn, 
Like a crimson cloud through the sunset borne. 
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There were eyes, that late were lit up for me, 

Whose kindly glance was a joy to see ; 2 

They revealed the thoughts of a trusting heart, 
Untouched by sorrow,—untaught by art ; 

Whose affections were fresh as a stream of spring 
When birds in the vernal branches sing ; 

They were filled with love, that hath passed with them, 
And my lyre is breathing their requiem. 


I remember a brow, whose serene repose 

Seemed to lend a beauty to cheeks of rose ; 

And lips, I remember, whose dewy smile 

As I mused on their eloquent power the while, 
Sent a thrill to my bosom, and blest my brain 
With raptures, that never may dawn again ; 
Amidst musical accents, those smiles were shed— 
Alas! for the doom of the early dead! 


Alas, for the clod that is resting now, 

On those slumbering eyes—on that faded brow ; 
Wo for the cheek that hath ceased to bloom— 
For the lips that are dumb, in the noisome tomb ; 
Their melody broken, their fragrance gone, 
Their aspect cold as the Parian stone ; 

Alas, for the hopes that with thee have died— 
Oh loved one !—would I were by thy side ! 


Yet the joy of grief it is mine to bear ; 

I hear thy voice in the twilight air ; 

Thy smile, of sweetness untold, I see 

When the visions of evening are borne to me; 
Thy kiss on my dreaming lip is warm— 

My arm embraceth thy graceful form ; 

I wake in a world that is sad and drear, 

To feel, in my bosom,—thou art not here. 


Oh, once the summer with thee was bright ; 

The day, like thine eyes, wore a holy light. 

There was bliss in existence when thou wert nigh~ 
There was balm in the evening's rosy sigh ; ; 
Then earth was an Eden, and thou its suest— 

A sabbath of blessings was in my breast ; 

My heart was full of a sense of love, 

Likest, of all things, to heaven above. 


Now, thou art gone to that voiceless hall, 

Where my budding raptures have perished all ; 
To that tranquil and solemn place of rest, 
Where the earth lies damp on the sinless breast ; 
Thy bright locks all in the vault are hid— 

Thy brow is concealed by the coffin lid ;— 

All that was lovely to me is there— 

Mournful is life, and a load to bear ! 





DEATH BED. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

Turoven your Magazine, allow me to express my surprise and re- 
gret at the continued existence of certain barbarous customs amongst 
us, Which good taste ought long ago to have driven into disuse, and 
against which good feeling must forever rebel. 

Having been for a few days in the country, under the melancholy 
necessity of attending the dying pillow of a friend, my feelings were 
dreadfully shocked by the circumstances under which his last hour 
was gasped away. No sooner had the near approach of death been 
indicated by that startling change which the country people so exactly 
describe, as the being “‘ struck by death,” than messages were sent to 
all the neighboring families, informing them of the fact, and in a very 
short time they came crowding in, of all ages and both sexes, to gaze 
upon the death agony ; filling the sick man’s room and the contiguous 
hall and chambers; and making the whole house noisy with their 
heavy steps and the shutting of doors, as they thronged in, stamping 
the moist snow from their feet, all anxious to witness the final convul- 
sion of expiring nature. In that hour, when every thing should be 
still and solemn,—when every breath of air is precious, and should be 
free in its circulation around the gasping victim of the stern tyrant,— 
and when nothing but the tender affection of the dearest friends 
should come near the sufferer’s couch,—oh how cruel is it to throw 
open the house to noisy and crowding curiosity ;—to stop the current of 
air, and load it with warm and fetid breathings, as it comes to the 
feeble lungs of the dying ;—to expose the last agony to the gaze of a 
multitude, and disturb the repose of that dreadful moment by sights 
and sounds which must double the pangs of death! 

I could not imagine how it was possible for friends or neighbors to 
be so destitute of sensibility—to inflict such torture on him, whom they 
thus made a gazing-stock,—and on themselves, who must have either 
lost the total amount of their humanity, or look upon the death bed 
with painful and horrible emotions. 

It is easy to conceive that the gladiatorial contests of Rome might 
delight the audience that thronged their amphitheatre, although result- 
ing in blood and death. The display of skill and courage, the well- 
balanced powers of the combatants, the long, doubtful, and varying 
contest, and all the circumstances of pomp and splendor, with which 
the show was invested, were calculated to stimulate curiosity, hope and 
fear, and kindle up that excitement which even in our times is so much 
sought. 

It is not difficult to fancy the deep emotions with which the Spanish 
dons and donnas crowd around the arena to witness the dying strug- 
gles of the bull, in their national game, as he yields at last to the 
repeated attacks of unequal adversaries. There is something grand 
in the exhibition of giant strength and passions, even in a beast. 

The fascinations of a bloody tragedy, which are too strong to be 
resisted by common minds in our own city, are easily accounted for, 
and almost forgiven, by any one who is acquainted with human nature. 
The blaze of illumination, gorgeous scenery, splendid music, and the 
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emotions excited by the plot of the drama, all tend to conceal the 
naked horrors of death, and make the representation delightful. 

Even the barbarous sports of the ring and the cock-pit, or the 
equally intellectual beetle-fighting of the Chinese, are so arrayed in 
the drapery of enjoyment, that their coarseness and crucity are forgot- 
ten, and they become attractive. 
riends and neighbors, at the last hour of life, 
horrors of dtssolution,—to hasten the last 
heavy gasp of him on whom their eyes fall so coldly,—to destroy the 
awlul solemnity and sacred quietness of the scene, is to be accounted 
for only by the foree of a habit unthinkingly acquired, or by the total 
want of the common sensibilities of our race. 


But this rushing-in of 


i 
to Witness the unadorned 


It is pleasant for the sick man, as he sees his hour approaching, to 
gather his friends around him, to grasp their hands in friendly fare- 
well, to whisper his final request i their ear, bequeath to them his 
good wishes and his smiles,—and sce that they will mourn over his 
grave. But when the tremendous agony has arrived, when the arms 
of Death are clasped suffocatingly around him, when his nerves are ex- 
cited to the dreadful sensitiveness of their last thrill, and every whisper 
or sound is to them a pang, and his heart-strings are, one by one, 
bursting their hold on life-—oh, then let every thing be still as the 
grave,—let the horrors of the hour receive no aggravation from extra- 
neous causes; but, in silence and alone, let the spirit and the body 
contest the dreadful question of life and death. 

Nor does this cruel curiosity, of which I complain, find itself satis- 
fied with the spectacle of the dying hour. When the spirit has fled, 
and nothing remains to gaze upon but the clay, the same unfeeling 
crowd will gather around the coffin, and look upon the half-closed eye, 
the ashy cheek, and the ghastly smile of the corpse, uttering their 
comments on the expression of the face, and the fate of the soul that 
has departed. IT would not make my dead a public spectacle. ‘They 
should not furnish food to this ghole-like appetite for the horrible ; they 
should not be exhibited after death so as to leave their last impression 
in a form on which memory would dislike to dwell. No. But when 
they had closed the concerns of time, and bade the persons and things 
of earth farewell, the secrecy of death should cover them; and their 
faces, which once beamed with intellect, should never be shown as 
dust alone, but should be consigned, in the veil of their cerements, to 
their kindred dust. 

The general moral influence of this corpse-crhibiting custom is bad. 
It may, indeed, solemnize the minds of the well-inclined, and prepare 
them for the great and last change. It may, to father, or mother, or 
wife, be the source of melancholy pleasure, to gaze, till the last possi- 
ble hour, on the features of the beloved whom they have lost. But, in 
general, it is calculated to deaden the sensibilities of the beholder, or 
to excite them to a fevered and unhealthy degree. It is certainly re- 
volting to all good taste to bring forth the body for a general scrutiny, 
by a crowd of the idle and unthinking; and we hope that the custom 
will be ere long discontinued Nori 


Von. \ 28 
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ON A BROKEN VASE. 


Cuinxk !—Chink !—so there thou art, 
Broken upon the sidewalk, crystal Vase ! 
In brilliant fragments. °T is a pity, sure, 
That aught so beautiful, were slightly held 
Thus at the open casement,—and I fain 
With woman's prying augury, would divine 
Thy history. 
ci Wert thou a lover's gift? 
Or parting present to some fair, young bride, 
Who ‘mid her wedding-costume, nicely packed 
Thee in soft cotton ‘gainst the jarring wheel? 
And when exalted in her new abode 
On parlor mantel, gemmed with breathing flowers, 
Fixed not her eye in reverie on thy form, 
While thought roved fondly to her father’s house, 
And her young, fair-haired sisters ? 
But what hand 
Of careless servant, or of pette d child, 
Or luckless friend, such mournful ruin wrought ? 
Methinks | see their brow with sadness pale, 
As measuring thy value with their purse, 
They shrink from restitution 
4 'T is in vain! 
Ye may not join these fragments, or cement 
Their rugged chasms. 
But yet there ‘s many a crush, 
Of costlier things, for which the hand of earth 
Can boast no medication. He, who hangs 
His all of happiness on Beauty's simile, 
And in that strong illusion treads o’er thorns 
Unconsciously, and climbs the rocky steep 
Impervious to fatigue, hath sometimes seen 
The dying dolphin’s brightness at his feet, 
And found it was the bubble of his hope, 
Disparting like the rainbow 
He, who runs 
Ambition’s race, and on his compeers treads 
With fevered eagerness to grasp the goal, 
May find the gilded prize, like waxen toy, 
Melt in the passion-strugele 
He, who toils 
Each lonely midnight o'er his waning lamp, 
And on the anvil beats the gold ef thought, 
Till his brains dazzle, and his eye turns dim, 
Then spreads it with a flush of proud delight 
“To the cold-bosomed public,—oft perceives 
Each to his farm and merchandize speed on, 
Regardless of his wisdom,—or doth hear 
The giant hammer of harsh criticism 
Grinding his ore to powder,—finer far 
Than the strewn sand of Congo's yellow stream. 
—Yea,—'mid time's passing pilgrims, many a one 


Of some long-sought possession newly proud, 
Doth like the Patriarch vainly joy to find 

His seven years toil for Rachel blest at last,— 
But when the hour of keen inquiry comes 

* Behold,—t is Leah. 


So,—farewell, poor Vase ' 
| thank thee for this lesson from thy dust 
So meekly warning the fond heart to seek 
Some bliss that may not break,—some treasure—hoard, 
Above the wrecking ministry of earth 





SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF AN IDLER,» 
NO. VI. 
THOUGHTS ON CONVERSATION—CONTINUED. 


Some months ago, I offered to the consideration of my readers 
some reflections on the subject of Conversation, promising to take it 
up again at some future day—a promise, which, at the time of it, was 
meant to be redeemed very speedily ; but, since then, some one of the 
thousand excuses, which readily occur to a man, who loves writing as 
well as the devil loves holy water, have silenced the barkings of an 
angry conscience, while my paper has been white and my pen dry. 
Having at last set myself ‘ doggedly’ down, and made a beginning, 
which, as every scribbler knows, is half the battle,—I throw myself on 
the indulgence of my readers, both for my past laziness and my future 
dullness. 

Having endeavored to set forth the merits of Conversation, and to 
show what the meaning of the word is, | propose, in the present num- 
ber, to mention some of those classes of persons, who most grossly mis- 
understand its spirit, offend against its laws, and make the gift of 
speech a source of annoyance and wearisomeness to those who are 
unhappy enough to come within ear-shot of them. 

There are many persons who commit odious sins with the tongue, 
in the several forms of profanity, indecency, deliberate slander, per- 
jury, &c. Of these, I have nothing to say—these are offences, many 
of them against the law of the land, and all of them against the law of 
God. I am not writing as a Christian, a moralist, or a legislator. I 
am speaking of man as a social being, and of the pleasures which be- 
long to him as such. ‘The cold-blooded and malicious slanderer is, 
like a pirate, an enemy of the human race, and deserves to be treated 
With no more mercy than a man would show to a snake, which had by 
some means or other found its way into his nursery. ‘The law, which 
should order a tongue thus offending, to be plucked out by the roots 
and thrown to the dogs, could not be too severe to those who estimate 
the turpitude of crimes by the motives which lead to them, as well as 
the consequences which they produce. Profane or filthy conversation 
is seldom heard now-a-days, in a drawing-room or at a dinner-table. 
An old debauchee sometimes grows obscene over a second bottle, es- 
pecially if there are any young men near him to be edified and instruct- 
ed by his abominations; but in such a man,—whose mind, having 
lost the vitality of youthful passion, has grown rotten to the core,—the 
loathsomeness of vice is such that the poison commonly brings with it 
its own antidote. When I meet with one of these gray-headed mon- 
sters, | cannot help wishing to be, like Abon Hassan, a caliph for 
twenty-four hours, that | might have the pleasure of reading him a 
moral lecture,—two stout slaves, in the mean time, administering the 
bastinado, to keep his attention from flagging. 

But there are many men about in the world, who break none of the 
commandments and offend against no laws, human or divine, and yet 
whom it requires a truly Christian forbearance to put up with, in the 
social intercourse of life ;—men, whose tongues seem to be given them 
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for no other purpose than to make them disagreeable,—who are not 
only dull themselves, but the cause of dullness in others. At the head 
of all these,—both on account of their own high pretensions and my 
own especial intolerance and dislike,—let me put the professed wits, 
including, under this denomination, all wags, droll fellows, story-tell- 
ers, pracucal jokers, &c.—from him who earns the reputation of wit by 
never omitting an opportunity of saying a cruel thing, to the humble 
genius, who never lets a word go harmless, that can, by any torturing, 
be made susceptible of two meanings. ‘These are a numerous and thriv- 
ing class; they have a sleek, well-to-do-in-the-world sort of look, an 
expression of self-complacency, a proneness to laugh at their own 
jokes, and, by the time they are respectably advanced in life, they 
acquire a rotundity of figure and a rosiness of gill, from the number of 
good dinners they have eaten, and bottles of wine they have swallowed. 
To me, these same men of wit, these droll fellows, are more tiresome 
than good honest asinine stupidity, that has no thoughts, and pretends 
to none. Their conversation is ever on the same key. ‘Their thoughts 
do not flow trom their minds by an unforced impulse, nor are they 
presented im their natural shapes,—but are tortured and warped into 
strange and uncouth forms. All things are looked upon with a view 
to suggest ludicrous images and associations, and a subject as grave 
as Hamlet will, in passing through their minds, acquire the motley 
livery of a harlequin. Now a joke does very well to break the even 
and monotonous flow of lite ; but a perpetual joke—a rattling shower 
of frivolities, from morning till night—there is something truly fright- 
ful in the idea. A dance is well enough at the preper time, but who 
would desire to jig it through the streets on his daily concerns?) An 
occasional glass of soda-water is very pleasant, but who would wish to 
have the carbonic acid gas bubbling up and taking him by the nose 
every time he drinks a draught of cold water? Mirth should be the 
embroidery of conversation, not the web and wit; the garniture of the 
mind, not the furniture. 

There are certain moods of mind, in which a joke is as nauseous as 
a pill; but vour professed wag, either does not heed or does not care 
for them. He would jest with you by the bed-side of your dying 
mother,—would greet the sunrise from Mount Etna with a pun, and 
tell you a good story on the ‘Table-rock at Niagara. The contempla- 
tion of moral er intellectual greatness never clevates him into a mo- 
mentary self-forgetfulness, nor makes him forfeit his reputation for 
consistency. ‘There can hardly a greater misfortune happen to a 
young man, than that he should be persuaded, either by himself or by 
his friends, that he has a talent for wit, a turn for satire, and a keen 
sense of the ludicrous. ‘The notion, once embraced, seems to effect a 
revolution in the whole man. The reputation thus acquired, justly or 
not, he feels bound to maintain: and what toil and trouble does this 
necessity impose upon him! What a task does conversation become 
to him! Every body has learned to expect a laugh when he opens his 
lips, and so he will not open them, unless he can create a laugh. If 
he venture upon a sober remark, a jest is supposed to be hidden under 
its folds. Hlowever many thoughts and images may come thronging 
to his tongue, he must wait to speak till he can speak in his vocation. 
The natural grace of his conversation vanishes, and, by degrees, the 
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whole mind becomes perverted and incapable of serious action and 
manly exertions of sober thought. 

A class analogous to these last, consists of those whose conversation 
is made up altogether of anecdotes, and who are commonly esteemed 
very pleasant men, and, as such, are in great demand at all dinner- 
parties. My objection to these talkers, is, that they make that the 
staple of conversation, which should only be an ornament and an ap- 
pendage ; for where a man has that peculiar gift, the power of relating 
anecdotes and telling stories well, lie is apt to employ it exclusively. 
There is a want of continuity in a conversation made up of isolated 
narratives, which is unsatisfactory to the mind. ‘There is something 
disagreeable in hearing constantly, “talking of guns reminds me of a 
story I used to hear my grandfather tell;” or, ‘ when I was in Europe 
I heard Lord A. (story-tellers are apt to be vain,) relate at his table ;” 
or, ‘ my old friend Mr. B. used to tell a story.” One goes away from 
such a conversation, as if he had been at a feast of scraps, and had 
come away hungry. ‘The mind craves some more substantial food. 
We want to have principles discussed, positions attacked and defended 
by sound arguments, and the very web and woof of the mind displayed. 
No one ever recollects, long, a conversation made up wholly of detached 
narratives ; a thread of connection is necessary to have a vivid impres- 
sion long survive the sound of the words. All this is upon the suppo- 
sition that the stories are new, good, and well told; but, unfortunately, 
most new stories are not good, and most good ones are not new, and 
it is very easy to spoil one that is both good and new, by the manner 
of narrating it. 

There is another class of persons, with whom it is somewhat annoy- 
ing to me to be present, and these are (to coin a word for myself) the 
Exaggerators. ‘These are they who are always ready to die, to faint, 
to expire at the common occurrences of life; who are in the heights 
of rapture and the depths of despair; who are ready to give the world— 
all they are worth, for what might be purchased at a very cheap rate. 
I cannot go along with these people. I ama plain man, and have 
neither magnifying nor beautifying glasses for my ‘‘ mind’s eye.” ‘To 
me a whale ts a fish, and a cloud is neither an elephant nor a weasel. 
I can eat a fig with none the less relish because | know that with a 
solar microscope | could see turtles and crabs crawling over its surface. 
In the presence of such magnificent talkers I am like a dwarf, stand- 
ing by the side of a giant—an owl, endeavoring to follow an eagle in 
his flight. ‘There is, too, a singular improvidence in such conversation. 
A man ought to be as chary of his superlatives as of his Sunday suit ; 
they are too precious to be worn every day. lor, suppose something 
should occur, which really calls for very strong language; what is to 
be done? We can say no more than we have already said a dozen 
times a day. We have used uncommon language on common occa- 
sions, and it has no peculiar significance now that the occasion is an 
uncommon one. 

Another class of disagreeables are the Inquisitors, as they may be 
termed : indeed, they have as little mer« y as if they really belenged to 
the holy office. ‘These are the men who pass their lives in asking 
questions. ‘They have a penetrating aspect, and their countenances 
acquire a peering, sharp expression, as if they were in the habit of 
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peeping through key-holes into closets and drawers. They have a 
ravenous curiosity about trifles—an itch to be acquainted with minute 
details and insignificant particulars. ‘They are indifferent as to the 
mental qualities of a distinguished man; but they are anxious to know 
how tall he is; whether he is handsome or not; whether he chews 
tobacco or not; how many children he has, &c. ‘They are scrupulous 
in exacting geographical, chronological, and historical illustrations. 
They cannot enjoy an anecdote without knowing its exact date, the 
place where it happened, and what became of the parties after all was 
over. ‘They have not the power to enjoy a good thing without any ifs 
or buts; they cannot open their mouths and shut their eyes with the 
unsuspecting good faith of childhood ; they cannot relish the kernel, 
without knowing on what tree the nut grew. ‘These are the blood- 
suckers of society; they fasten themselves to you, but unfortunately 
there is no such thing as gorging them—they generally have short 
memories, and have consequently a never-failing resource in asking 
the same questions over and over again. ‘To have the full enjoyment 
of one of them, it is necessary to travel with him in a stage-coach. 
There you have no retreat, and your enemy has no mercy. You have 
an incessant battery opened upon you. ‘ Do you know who lives in 
that house?” ‘* Hlow far is it to the next tavern?’ ‘ Who do you 
think will be our next President?”  ‘ How do cattle sell down your 
way!” ** Who writes Major Downing’s letters!’ ‘* Is business pretty 
brisk your way?” ‘Is there much doing in the shoe line?’ &e. &c. 
It is like a continual dropping of water, and will wear away the 
patience of Job, or a henpecked husband. The wretch will take no 
hints—you may growl at him, like a bear—you may breathe hard, as if 
you were asleep—it all avails nothing—your doom is sealed, and you 
may as well make up your mind to submit to it, without a struggle and 
with Christian resignation. 

The last class of social sinners [ shall mention is the most numerous 
one. ‘These are the Gossipers, whose whole talk is about persons— 
tattlers, meddling busy bodies, anxious to know what their neighbors 
have for dinner, and how much they paid for it. ‘They pass their lives 
in watching and speculating upon the conduct of others. They are 
perpetually wondering why Squire B. painted his house green—what 
Mrs. A. gave for her new Leghorn bonnet—whether Miss C. refused 
Mr. D.—whether the widow KE. means to marry Mr. F°., a man ten years 
younger than she is, Wc. In all subjects pertaining to love and 
marriage, they take a peculiar interest. If a young man is seen 
walking twice with the same young woman, especially if he offer her 
his arm—whew, what a consternation is produced! what shaking 
of heads, what uplifting of the eyes and hands, what hints, surmises, 
and inuendos. ‘here is no more peace for either of the aforesaid 
young persons. ‘They must ‘‘run into the danger to avoid the appre- 
hension,’ and become actually engaged to escape the groundless 
imputation of being so. ‘wo or three of these bustling busy-bodies 
are enough to keep a whole village in hot water, and to draw as effect- 
ual a line of separation between the young people of different sexes, 
as if they lived in different hemispheres. 

I have a periect antipathy to these persons. They are frequently as 
venomous as vipers, and thrive only on the carcasses of slain reputa- 
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tions. At any rate, the habit of constant personal talk, indicates an 
incurable emptiness of mind, and I know of no infliction more intoler- 
able than that of a mind which is at once restless and vapid, which 
deluges you with “one weak, washy, everlasting flood” of gossip, 
scandal, petty details, and stale anecdotes. Better to live under the 
leaden, poppy-wreathed sceptre of Lethean dullness. Wordsworth has 
written four fine sonnets on “ Personal talk,’’ which I recommend to 
every body to read—if, for nothing else, as a proof, how sensibly a 
great genius can write. H. 


SCENES AT HOME—OR, NOTHING STRANGE, 
CHAPTER I. 
‘« Hamlet alone.”’ 


We like the old-fashioned way of introducing the hero at once upon 
the stage, and either taking him to pieces and entering upon a minute 
examination of his structure and adaptation, or else, of putting him 
upon his word of honor to tell us his qualifications, experiences, and 
expectations. Much doubt is in this way avoided, vain surmises dis- 
couraged, and we carry our reader along with us, quietly and sociably, 
knowing precisely what to expect, and prepared with all the proper 
emotions for the catastrophe. We would, therefore, candidly tell him, 
that one winter evening, not many years ago, in a private parlor of a 
hotel in one of our large cities, stretched at full length on a sofa drawn 
on one side of the fire, his left arm supporting his head, his legs cross- 
ed, and his right hand engaged in swinging his watch forward and 
back by its black ribbon, lay Henry Pembroke—a handsome man, of 
about two-and-twenty—talented, cultivated, tasteful—rich as a patriot 
—and lately arrived from the country-seat of his family at L. where, 
till within a few months, bis life had been spent. 

His watch by degrees swung slower and slower ; its vibrations be- 
came shorter and shorter, and it would evidently have peaceably come 
to rest, had not its thoughtiul owner carefully let it drop on the Per- 
sian rug. Deep consideration seemed to occupy his mind, for his eye 
continued fixed on the glowing fire, and his position insinuated self- 
forgetfulness rather than ease or comfort. The clock struck twelve, 
and he started—not for midnight murder, gentle reader, nor did he 
remember himself engaged at that hour to the dark task of the resur- 
rectionist—he started—to soliloquize. 

** Yes,” said he, as he drew his fingers through his chestnut hair, 
which did not curl,—* yes, it is singular that I should have lived so 
long in ignorance of the fairest portion of creation—that I should have 
so little thought of, so entirely slighted, God’s last and best gift to man 
—lovely creatures they are! So pure, so delicate, so retined from the 
grossness that soils the best man’s brightest virtues. Kind visitants 
on earth, mild beings of another sphere, how are you here misplaced ! 
What in heaven can be more beautiful than the delicacy of woman’s 
feelings, contrasted with the jarring passions of the more violent spirits 
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among whom her lot seems fixed? What more strong than woman’s 
love?’ What more unmoveable than woman’s pride! The days of 
poetry were indeed the age of truth. Woman should be the object of 
man’s study, adoration, and love. How he might retine himself by her 
intercourse, exalt himself by sympathy with her! But in these days 
of present interest and general utility, we depreciate the prize as an 
excuse for not entering into the pursuit. Man’s indolence, in the first 
place, and then his pride, have robbed woman of her rightful incense, 
and polluted her altar by sacrifices to self-esteem. But if I do not 
prove myself an exception to the general rule,’—and here our hero 
began to pull off his boots,—‘ if | do not make myself better acquaint- 
ed with the feelings, interests, sympathies of the lovely creatures, 
may—(damn that boot; how tight it is,)—may Emily Percival talk non- 
sense. What an interesting creature she is—how beautifully she con- 
verses—how bewitchingly her cornelian cheek dimpled this evening, 
as she spoke of our not—not being so much affected by what we read 
as by what we ourselves suffer. Oh, how these things lose by repeti- 
tion. However, I have seen her but once—I will know more of her, 
and begin my study of female character with her. I suppose [ must 
go to Mrs. Winslow’s to-morrow night—yes, to cultivate a_ social 
spirit.” 


CHAPTER II, 
* And we mean well in going to this mask ; 
But *t is no wit to go.” 

Pemproxe did goto Mrs. Winslow’s. ‘There he found a large party 
—a riot of muslins and broadcloths—a specimen show of the dress- 
makers and tailors. ‘The rooms were large, and the crowd provided 
was consequently immense. Beiles without number were there, and 
beaux of every age and standing,—young ladies, who affected ease, and 
maidens more advanced, who tried to be shy,—boys who engrossed 
the dashing young widows, and bachelors of two-score-and-ten, who 
flirted with the graces of fifteen. Italian mustachios, military stocks, 
and gentlemen “ just returned from Europe,” respectively made every 
exertion to enjoy themselves, and make their enjoyment conspicuous. 

The lady of the house was, most especially, delighted with each of 
her guests: and every individual of these seemed, in the most disinter- 
ested manner, happy that the rest of her friends were receiving so 
much pleasure—and all hurried forward to look upon the gay scene. 
But it would require an Epic of Metaphysics to describe the various 
adventures and the changing passions that exercised the heroes and 
wandering damsels of that fete. Napoleon might have gained Water- 
loo, had he witnessed the mancuvres, and ‘Talleyrand might have 
taken many a lesson in diplomacy. But as such scenes are ‘ nothing 
strange,’ we forbear to relate the successes and failures in getting 
partners and receiving bows, the forgiving smiles and internal rage of 
the ladies, when their dresses were encroached upon, and the curses 
of the gentlemen, and their sweetest apologies, when they crowded 
less vigorous competitors from the dance. Nor can we delay to de- 
seribe the waltz in which the effeminate constitutions of the gentlemen 
evidently suifered most interestingly under the weight of sentimental 
belles: at which amusement, it was observed, that the ladies, if old, 
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showed a wild and romping disposition, while the younger looked on 
with apparent horror and seemingly offended delicacy ; but we must 
pass over these and many similar topics ; for ‘ scenes at home,” though 
always interesting, are not often the most pleasant for repetition. 

Amid the throng, Pembroke sought and found the interesting Emily 
Percival. ‘ Thank Heaven,” thought he, as he walked towards her, 
“she is not dancing. A girl of such a mind as hers must be above 
that.” 

* Ah, here is a partner,” thought she; and she looked in another 
direction. 

And he spoke, and bent, and buttoned the left pocket of his panta- 
loons ; and she sank, and dimpled her cheek, and tightened her glove 
on two fingers, but sighed, when he, in a very serious tone, inquired 
after her emotions when looking on a crowd. And he grew interested 
as he thought of the sad sensibility of so young and beautiful a crea- 
ture. 

“T feel tired very often,” she said, “and sometimes I feel fright- 
ened; it depends entirely upon our state of mind, | think, Mr. Pem- 
broke. But when we reflect that they, who surround us, are thinking 
and moving existences like ourselves, it seems to me that our feelings 
take the indescribable character, and are very interesting ; do n’t you 
think so, too? I am sure you do.” 

‘“‘T agree with you perfectly,” replied he, quite affected by her appeal 
to his feelings ; ‘ though | do not remember that the subject was ever 
before presented to me in that light. You think that there is fatigue 
even in sympathy, and that deep interest involves apprehension; and 
you say your feelings overpower your reason, and that the heart is 
affected in a way that the head, in its cooler moments, vainly endeav- 
ors to account for. "T' is singular I never thought of that view of the 
subject.” 

* T don’t think there is any thing new in the world; do you? Only 
think of the countless myriads of moral and intellectual agents who 
have gone before us; they must have used every thing up long ago ; 
do n't you believe they have?) And then are you not surprised when 
you think of our own minds? oh, I think it is one of the strangest 
things how they can act so.” 

Pembroke began to fear that the lady’s ideas were not altogether so 
clear as she imagined ; and, half doubting whether he had not mistaken 
her in supposing originality her charm, and blaming himself for having 
introduced any subject,on which she should feel herself obliged to 
converse, though with less ease than she was accustomed to enjoy in 
her speculations, he thought to change the subject. Looking, there- 
fore, at a very beautiful girl, who stood near them, conversing in a very 
animated manner with some gentlemen, while her face beamed with 
the loveliest and brightest smile that ever purity was decked in, he ob- 
served, I presume you are as much of an admirer of Miss Fleming 
as the rest of the beauty-admiring world.” 

“J cannot say,” she replied, her fan resting on her under lip; “I 
am not sure that my feelings ou the subject of beauty will quite agree 
with yours. Don’t you think our minds are led, by admiration of 
personal beauty, away trom those higher ornaments, which belong to 
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every moral and intellectual agent, and that we neglect an opportunity 

of studying character, for the sake of indulging what I think we may 
analyze as a mere sensual taste?’ Do not now think I am speaking 
from envy of Miss Fleming. You wo’n’t now, Mr. Pembroke, will 
ou?” 

“Do n’t be alarmed,’ thought Pembroke. ‘‘ Have no fear of that 
kind, Miss Percival,” he said. 

She smiled sympathizingly, blushed, looked down, but raised her 
head again with an expression just proper, as she thought, to meet his 
eye. But he was looking at and enjoying the pure innocent gaiety 
of Miss Fleming, and was thinking if it were possible a man could 
look upon such a creature and not feel himself a better and improving 
being. He was interrupted by Miss Percival, who, disappointed in 
her expression of conscious worth being wasted, exclaimed, laying her 
face very impressively on his arm, “‘ But, Mr. Pembroke, you will tell 
me, wo’n’t you, which you like best, the head or the heart ?”’ 

This, being spoken in rather an ardent tone, was overheard—among 
others by Miss Bruisley, a young lady of forty-seven, who, turning to- 
wards the fair philosopher, glanced a look of polite horror, and bowed 
coldly, nearly bursting a blood-vessel in an attempt to blush. She 
then turned her eyes towards the dancers, but it was evident that a 
new and interesting train of ideas had engrossed her attention, and 
while Pembroke tried to answer Miss Percival’s question, she employed 
herself in drawing probable conclusions from observed phenomena. 

Our hero, not observing the blushes of the inquirer, who seemed to 
think that such an exposé of her feelings demanded some emotion, 
wished to satisfy her anxiety. But we should excuse his simplicity, 
this being his first attempt to study female character. The question, 
however, he found himself unable to answer ; he could not understand 
it; wondered it had never before occurred to him, and finally in what 
he imagined admiration of female acuteness, and with a benevolent 
desire to avoid leading an unsettled and over-anxious mind into error, 
answered, that our feelings on that subject were difficult to analyze, 
and that he feared he could not satisfy her till she had given him a 
definition of love, as applied to the head and to the heart. 

Miss Bruisley, who had been so much startled by the question, 
thought herself called upon, on hearing the reply, to assume every hue 
of the tricolor. She moved backward and forward, within the space of 
a foot, in the most fidgety excitement, read the mark on her handker- 
chief forty ‘times, pressed her dress down from her neck, and, finally, 
looking round with eyes beaming innocent mischief, beckoned to Miss 
McDonald, a lady of fifteen, who was dancing or about to commence 
a dance with a veteran lieutenant. The little conqueror of hearts 
obeyed, perfectly indifferent to any thing Miss Bruisley could have to 
say, but thinking this a golden opportunity of showing a pretty ankle 
and respect to the aged, while all were awaiting the striking-up of the 
music, flew with alacrity to her friend. 

“* My dearest love,” said Miss Bruisley, taking the little thing’s hand 
very affectionately, and trying to stoop as little as possible, “ have you 
heard of Mr. Pembroke’s attentions to Emily Percival? Is n’t it 
strange 7” 
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* Horrors |”? sputtered the bunch of trimmings. ‘“ But you hav’n’t 
told me how you like my back hair. Did you hear about the bouquet ? 
Only think what Lieutenant Spenser said to me! Just see one of the 
steps I am going to take ;” and, with what she mistook for youthful 
sprightliness, she tore back to her partner, and with beautiful naiveté 
observed, “‘ Do n’t you admire balls ? Oh, Ido adore them. Heavens! 
only think of Emily Percival’s being engaged to that man with no hat 
in his hand ; Is n’t it awful?’ Did you hear what Colonel Delancey 
said to me? Oh, that music; do hear those dreadful fiddles,—Quick, 
quick,—oh, I shall die ; we ’re all out of tune.” 


CHAPTER HI. 
“ Words—W ords—Words.” 

Art eleven calls, which Lieutenant Spenser made the next morning, 
the following conversation occurred :— 

** By the bye, Mrs. , you were not at the Winslows’ last even- 
ing. We missed you very much, I assure you. We had a very pleas- 
ant time—a very delightful party, as much so as any I have seen any 
where for a long time.” 

“No, I was sorry not to be able to go; but Mr. thinks I am 
getting too dissipated, and I stay at home to keep him quict.” 

“Well, I don’t know as you lost any thing—I was very much 
amused by seeing Fanny Shepherd try to drink five glasses of Cham- 
pagne. She is certainly a very fascinating girl. Speaking of parties, 
I suppose you ’ve heard of Miss Percival’s engagement to young Pem- 
broke. I’m glad she’s got him.” 

** No, Sir, I ca’n’t say I have heard it, though from what I saw the 
other evening, at the concert, I have been expecting it. She is a very 
nice girl, and I hope will turn out well. The Bishop will marry them, 
of course. I wonder if they will reside here. The Percivals belong 
here—her grandmother, let me see, was a Miss Grundy, a very sweet 
girl—married twice—her first husband was, I suspect, rather inclined 
to drinking. Do you know any thing of Mr. Pembroke ?”’ 

Lieutenant Spenser was always careful to answer in the negative, 
and the lady generally continued, “I do n’t know who he can be; I’m 
quite anxious to know—I wonder if he is so rich—I do n't believe 
the blood is good. Do you think him so very dissipated ?” 

But the gallant soldier could not be expected to know every body, 
and as he had never heard of Pembroke’s having traveled at all, he 
thought it safest to decline any knowledge of the subject, and always 
answered that he could not say he was a dissipated man, not having 
met him anywhere. ‘ But—can it be possible? time does fly, indeed. 
My dear Mrs. , let the unpardonable length of this visit convince 
you of my reluctance to tear myself away. It is shameful; but I 
always forget myself at your house. I must skip some of my intended 
calls to atone for this indulgence; but let that be entre nous; for, my 
dear Mrs. , if you were to whisper it, I should be the talk of the 
town for a twelve-month.” And here he always pressed the lady’s 
hand confidentially, and sighed as he bowed himself out of the room, 
leaving her to prepare some new characters for agreeable conversation, 
with the next newsmonger who might chance to call 
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CHAPTER IV. 
“ The glass of Fashion and the mould of Form.” 


Axovt a week after Mrs. Winslow’s ball, late in the evening, Pem- 
broke returned to his room, in somewhat of an imperial rage. He 
threw himself upon the sofa, and his hat upon, or rather at his table, 
much to the discomfiture of a lamp, which was overthrown, and an 
inkstand, which was made to disgorge its contents upon the new 
Brussels. Our hero saw not, heeded not—he was engaged in a singular 
manner—he was thinking. ‘The thought of man—of man to whom 
every rational enjoyment was allowed, enslaved by the restrictions of 
society—whose intercourse with his fellow-creatures should be free and 
unguarded, and whose greatest happiness should arise from social 
freedom, promoting mutual improvement—he thought of him shackled 
by self-imposed forms of propriety, subservient to etiquette, the object 
of others’ scrutiny, formed by others’ opinion. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, as he vehemently wound up his watch, “ God 
made the country, man made the town. Was there ever a more artifi- 
cial, unreasonable, worthless set of regulations, than those, which men 
of this present day of liberal opinions and general improvement have 
manufactured to bind and confine themselves in their intercouse with 
their fellow-men.” Here the breaking of his watch-spring reminded 
him that he was over-hasty, and he endeavored to calm himself. He 
soon continued, rising and addressing himself with somewhat less 
energy to one of the windows—‘ "T’ is disgraceful that such a state of 
society should exist; here am I, according to the world’s report, en- 
gaged to be married, bound for life, to Emily Percival, a girl whom I 
have seen but—four times. The result of the intercourse I have had 
with her, and which has originated this tale, has been to show me that 
my first opinion of her being intellectual or original was erroneous, 
and that she is, in fact, silly and affected. And yet, for ascertaining 
this fact, they would have me marry her. Why cannot every man, 
and woman too, content themselves with what most concerns them? 
From what man can learn of woman, he feels that she possesses 
powers which he has not and still needs—that she can charm him in 
his hours of indifference, soothe him in his trouble, and reward him 
when every other success avails not; he feels that they were made for 
each other. Why then the barrier which society imposes on their in- 
tercourse ? why prevent the growth of a general sympathy in each for 
the other sex? and why, since marriage seems to be the great object 
of life, leave both parties in the dark, till a lasting, irrevocable union 
renders their knowledge of their unsuitableness for each other unavail- 
ing.” Thus he spoke and mused by turns, not in anger so much, but 
certainly his sorrow was rather alloyed with bitterness, and his disgust 
was not unmixed with pity. 

He thought he would start that moment for his country seat—then 
he thought he would stay and brave it out, write a satire on women, or 
a novel, of which he should be the unfortunate hero—finally, he resolved 
to ring the bell. 

Jean Baptiste Amaltier Toward appeared. Not receiving any im- 
mediate commands, he amused himself with picking from the carpet 
the now empty inkstand, and reinstating the lamp in its perpendicular 
dignity. 
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** Howard !” exploded the student of female character. 

And Howard, starting at the unusual tone, dropped a pink billet, 
with which he was lighting the lamp, and stood before his master. 

* Howard, go to Mrs. Audenen’s, and Mrs. Westall’s, and tell them 
that I ca’n’t come to their balls to-morrow evening and the’ next, be- 
cause,—be sure to tell them now,—I am tired to death with balls. 

Howard respected his master much, but imagined he respected him- 
self more; therefore, laying his hand on his heart, and bending, he 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Pembroke must consider that the memory of French gen- 
tlemen is not as strong as that of American servants. I cannot possi- 
bly remember such a message as that. Will he be so kind as to write 
his apologies to the ladies ?” 

** Well, well, give me some paper.” 

Howard gracefully handed some silver-edged nectar-colored note- 
paper. 

The misanthrope placed it on his knee, and demanded a pen. The 
votary of etiquette perceived his intention, and gasped. A repetition 
of the call extorted the confession that the ink had been too profusely 
lavished on the carpet to answer the purpose of writing a billet to the 
ladies, and that he was about to step out of the room for some. 

** Hand me my pencil, Howard.” 

The gentleman with difficulty suppressed a shrick, but throwing 
himself at his master’s feet, cried, ‘*‘ My dear young sir, if I have ever 
pleased you, remember it now with kindness ; if, in the labors of the 
toilette, I have ever assisted you, if I have any claim on your grati- 
tude, allow it now; do not disgrace us in this manner, do not disgrace 
us.” And the tears rolled gracefully down his cheek as he spoke. 

** Get up, Howard, and fill my inkstand.” 

The noble-minded creature disappeared, but soon returned, bearing 
an inkstand with great care in a hand gloved in ashes-of-roses kid. 
He placed the pens and ink near Pembroke, and waited his pleasure ; 
but this unfortunate man was not in a disposition to be pleased. He 
began walking the room, and, on the oracle expressing in his looks 
some surprise, he said, “‘ Write the notes yourself, Howard; I shall 
have nothing to do with them.” 

Howard sighed in sorrow, but prepared to answer the notes. With 
great care he succeeded in folding the paper slightly unevenly,—accu- 
racy in irregularities being the soul of etiquette. He then made a very 
graceful ink-drop just above the point where he intended to commence, 
and, having consulted his memorandum book for ‘‘ Forms for Decem- 
ber,” wrote in a careless, though handsome hand, the apologies. 

Pembroke read them, and said, “If I could possibly dispense with 
your services, I would burn these up.” 

Howard passed his hand through his curling locks, and looked at 
the calf of his leg. 

* But,” continued Pembroke, “ for the benefit of society in general, 
will you give me the principle that at present directs the affairs of 
etiquette.” 

“Sir,” replied he of the mode, drawing on his gloves, “ the great 
men of my country recommend the greatest pains to appear careless, 
without losing self-esteem.” 
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“You may put on some coal now, and retire ; but before you go to 
your room, pack my trunk, and as few articles of your own clothing as 
you can possibly g get along with—and take two places i in the morning’s 
mail for Washington.” ° ° - . 


OLD TENOR. 
BY JOSEPH GREENE. 


[In order to understand the annexed poem, it should be known, that, 
in the year 1702, recourse was had, in New-England, to a paper cur- 
rency, to support the expenses of government, and furnish a substitute 
for a circulating medium. ‘The bills purported that there should be a 
redemption of them at a certain time, which was done at first, but it 
soon became customary to redeem them by new emissions. This, and 
constantly enlarged emissions, soon caused them to depreciate. In 
Massachusetts, their credit was kept up better than in some other 
provinces, but the depreciation there was at the rate of seven and a 
half for one in specie. ‘The currency and money of account acquired 
the name of Oty Trnor—seven shillings and sixpence in bills being 
only equal to one shilling in silver, which was called Lawful Money, 
or ninepence sterling of Great-Britain. 

In the year 1750, the Parliament of Great-Britain made a grant of 
a sum of money to Massachusetts, in order to remunerate the province 
for its exertion during a then late war. Governor Hutchinson, then 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, proposed a plan to redeem 
the whole of the bills of credit of the province, with the specie the 
parliament granted, and which was sent over in dollars and parts of 
dollars. This, after much opposition, was carried into effect. Many 
people supposed they were ruined. But eventually it was productive 
of much good. ‘The proposal was made in 1749, and the circulation 
of Old Tenor bills was stopped in 1750. In order to prevent the bills 
of other provinces from passing in Massachusetts, and gradually 
draining off the silver money, a law was made, that the Courts of Law 
should be open to no one for recovery of debts, nor should any one be 
admitted to any office of honor or profit, till an oath was taken that 
he or she had not taken any paper money since that time. | 

A 


FAournful Lamentation 
For the sad and deplorable Death of 
MR. OLD TENOR, 


A Native of Wew-England, who, after a tong Confinement, by a deep and mortal Wound which 
he received about Twelve Months before, expired on the 8lst Day of March, 1750. 


He lived beloved, and died lamented. 
To the mournful Tune of, Chery-Chace. 


A Doleful tale prepare to hear, In vain ten thousands intercede, 
As ever yet was told: To keep him from the grave ; 

The like, perhaps, ne’er reach’d the ear In vain his many good works plead ; 
Of either young or old. Alas! they cannot save. 

°T is of the sad and woful death The powers decree, and die he must, 
Of one of mighty fame It is the common lot, 

Who lately hath resign’d his breath ; But his good deeds, when he ’s in dust, 
OLD TENOR was his Namc Shall never be forgot 
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He made our wives and daughters fine, In Senate he, like Cesar, fell, 
And pleased every body ; Piere’d thro’? with many a wound, 
He gave the rich their costly wine, He sunk, ah doleful tale to tell! 
The poor their flip and toddy. The members sitting round. 
The laborer he set to work ; And ever since that fatal day, 
In ease maintain’d the great : Oh! had it never been, 
He found us mutton, beef and pork, Closely confin’d at home he lay, 
And every thing we eat. And scarce was ever seen. 


To fruitful fields, by swift degrees, Until the last of March, when he 
He turned our desart land: Submitted unto fate ; 
Where once nought stood but rocks and trees, In anno Regis twenty three, 
Now spacious cities stand. /Etatis forty eight.t 
He built us houses strong and high, Forever gloomy be that day, 
Of wood, and brick, and stone ; When he gave up the ghost : 
The furniture he did supply ; For by his death, oh £ who can say 
But now, alas! he ’s gone. What hath Vew-England lost ? 


The merchants too, those topping folks, Then, good OLD TENOR, fare thee well, 
To him owe all their riehes ; Since thou art dead and gone ; 

Their ruffles, lace and scarlet cloaks, We mourn thy fate, e’en while we tell 
And eke their velvet breeches. The good things thou hast done. 

He launch’d their ships into the main, Since the bright beams of yonder sun, 
To visit distant shores ; Did on Vew- Evel hine, 

And brought them back, full fraught with gain, In all the land, there ne’er was known 
Which much increas’d their stores, A death so mourn’d as thine. 


Led on by him, our Soldiers bold, Of every rank are many seen, 
Against the foe advance ; Thy downfall to deplore ; 

And took, in spite of wet and cold, For ’t is well known that thou hast been 
Strong Care Breton from France. \ friend to rieh and poor. 

Who from that Fort the French did drive, We 71] o’er thee raise a Sitver tomb, 
Shall he so soon be slain ? Long may that tomb remain, 

While they alas! remain alive, To bless onr eyes for years to come, 
Who gave it back again.* Sut wishes, ah! are vain. 


From house to house, and place to place, And so God bless our noble state, 
In paper doublet clad, And save us all from harm, 

He pass’d, and where he shew’d his face And grant us food enough to eat, 
He made the heart full glad. And cloaths to keep us warin. 
But cruel death, that spareth none, Send us a lasting peace, and keep 

Hath robb’d us of him too ; The times from growing worse, 
Who thro’ the land so long hath gone, And Jet us all in satety sleep, 
No longer now must yo. With Sitver in our purse. 


* In 1745. The island of Cape Breton, near the Gulph of St. Lawrence, was invaded, and the 
city of Louisbourg, (called the Dunkirk of America,) taken by a party of troops from Massachu- 
setts principally, with small assistance from Connecticut and New-Hampshire, (a detachment 
from Rhode-Island did not arrive till after the surrender.) The whole land force, and a squadron of 
armed privateers from Boston were sent under command of William Pepperell—who was knighted 
afterwards, 

it is probable that the expedition would have been abortive, had not Sir Peter Warren arrived to 
their assistance with a squadron of ships of the line and frigates. ‘The merit of the success was 
given to Aim in England, and to Pepperell in America—probably each was entitled to a share, 

To defray the expense of the expedition, Governor Shirley consented to the emission of a large 
sum of Old Tenor bills, although he had special orders from the King to put a stop to them ; as it 
was successful, nothing was said of the breach of orders. 

Mr. Vaughan, a merchant, first proposed it to Shirley, who cordially adopted it. Douglas, in his 
summary, concludes his account of it in this manner—* Thus ended this expedition, planned by a 
lawyer, (Shirley) to be executed by a merchant, (Pepperell) with a band of soldiers, not one of 
whom had ever seen a siege, or beer present at a battle. —— The camp resembled a Cambridge 
Commencement,—fiddling, dancing, pitching quoits, &c, &c.”” 


t Mr. Orv Tenor was born in the Year 1702. 
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THE ISSATI CONVERTS.* 
A TALE OF THE WILDERNESS. IN 1680, 


“ ENTHRONED within these everlasting shades, is thy majesty, Oh 
Most High! Present is thy power, in every tree, and shrub, and blade 
of summer grass, that springs and blooms in this thy woody ocean ! 
Rife with thy breath is every wind that comes and goes at thy Al- 
mighty will! Great is thy might, O Lord of Hosts !” 

Such were the impassioned words of a gray-haired man, in the vast 
wilds of the North-west, at a time when their silence was unbroken, 
save by the howl of beasts, and the wild red-man’s startling yell. He 
stood alone, amid the mighty trees, absorbed in holy thought, till his 
spirit felt the presence of a God, and its fullness burst forth from a soul, 
whose highest aspirations breathed but of reverence to Heaven. He 
was a venerable man, in cowl and cassock ; and on his breast, yet 
erect and full, was suspended a golden cross, the sign of that faith 
which had led him to the wilderness to save the souls of men. His 
carriage denoted humility, and around his mouth played a smile of 
happiness; while from his eye a look of guilelessness and affection 
beamed on every thing on which it fell. Yet was there, at times, in 
the firm compression of his lips, the indication of a spirit, which, un- 
daunted betore the world, bowed only to the Deity, for whom he re- 
served the homage of a guileless soul. While uttering those words, 
which sprang from his overflowing heart, his face was turned towards 
heaven ; and, when he concluded, he bowed his head in humble adora- 
tion of the Being, whose instrument and minister he was. For some 
minutes he stood in a posture of reverence ; then, slowly raising him- 
self, turned to a spot on which was erected a rude wooden cross,—the 
first banner of the Lord ever reared beneath the primal shades of this 
western world. He was in the act of kneeling, when, hearing the 
sound of footsteps, he turned quickly, and the placid expression of his 
face broke into a smile, as his eyes met those of Mamensi, a fair 
daughter of the Issati tribe. 

“ Welcome, my child, welcome! My heart is joyed, that, to your 
worship and your promise you are thus true. Here, before our natural 
altar, will we pour out our souls to Him, who is the God and the pro- 
tector alike of you and me, of the white man and the red. Kneel, my 
daughter, and let these trees, the silent sentinels over the grandeur 
and expanse of nature, be our only witnesses,—the fragrance of these 
native flowers our only incense !” 

While the good Father Louis thus addressed his fair convert, her 
head reclined on his shoulder; when he ceased, she gently raised it, 
and discovered a face, in outline so classic, so soft and womanly, yet 
noble in expression, that a stranger would have gazed surprised, that 
one so fair could have drawn her natal breath in such a place. Nor 
could he fail to see in the gentle curve and bland expression of the lip, 
the speaking lustre of her dark and piercing eye, and the rosy tinge 


* The Issati were a tribe of Indians who talabited the territory on the Mississippi, in the neigh 
borhood of the Pails of St. Anthony. Pather Hennepin gives a detailed and interesting account ot 
them. They are not now Known, if the tribe still does exist, by their ancient name, but arc 
probably mixed up with the frontier nations, who bear other names 
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that struggled through the olive skin, as does the morning blush 
through veiling clouds, that Mamensi felt a soul as pure, an intelli- 
gence as strong, and affections as tender, as can be found among the 
‘snowy daughters” of another race. It was her intellectual superi- 
ority over the wamen of her tribe, that first attracted the attention of 
Father Louis, who bent the whole energies of his strong and ardent 
mind, to reclaim her from heathenism to the Christian faith. She 
soon came to feel for him the affection of a child,—for she was an or- 
phan,—and he for her that of a father ; and, at length, the principles of 
his creed sinking deep into her mind, she became the first proselyte to 
Christianity among all the nations of the wilderness. Under his tuition 
her mind was enriched, her impulses and affections purified, and her 
character divested of many of the repulsive traits of the savages by 
whom she was surrounded. Her meetings with Father Louis were 
usually cheerful and happy; but now, her eyes were suffused with 
tears, and appealed to him with such a look of hope and grief, that he 
involuntarily exclaimed— 

“What evil has beset thy path, my child? Who has a heart so 
cold and dead as to cause Mamensi’s tears to flow? Speak, my child, 
and place thy trust in Him thou lovest, and who can comfort thee!” 

“* Pity, pity thy child, my father!” sobbed the girl; “ pity her, for 
she is afflicted !” 

Again, with all the fondness of a child, she flung herself upon his 
neck, and wept aloud. 

“Nay, my child, thou art not wont to wet my neck with tears! 
Once thou didst weep, when first thy young soul felt the truth of a 
Redeemer’s love, and glowed with faith and hope ;—they were tears 
of joy, but these are not. Why dost thou weep, my forest child? 
Wilt thou not tell him to whom thou art more dear than breath or 
life ?” 

“Can Mamensi hide her slightest thought from one who has been 
more than father to her?” said the agitated maid; ‘‘ No—no! But, 
father, I am weary from afflictions! Let me rest on this green spot, 
and I will tell you why your daughter weeps.” 

He led her to a seat, and she continued— 

“Thou knowest, my father, that thy daughter’s soul is formed to 
love! Not more closely does that clinging vine embrace the forest- 
king, than does Mamensi’s heart the object of its love! ‘Thou know- 
est, too, that here, before this sacred altar, there was one, who knelt 
with us, and offered up his prayers to thy God—the God of our Great 
Spirit! Often have I heard thee speak in words of love of him, and 
praise his meek and gentle spirit and his growing faith! He breathed 
a tale into my ear more sweet than songs of birds, and as we ’ve roam- 
ed these lonely woods, with none to hear, I ’ve thought the heaven, 
thou hast so often told me of, had come to earth, and we were in it. 
But, my father ! ” the agitated girl would have said more, but her 
head sunk on her bosom, and she burst into tears. 

“ But what, my child, what grieves thee, gentle one? Has any 
evil come to him thou lovest ?” 

“* No, my father, none. Listen to thy daughter. This morning, as 
I sat before my wigwam, the chief Telasca stood before me. Thou 
oft hast marked his stern and dreadful look, and how he bears the 
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tiger in his eye ;—but now he was as mild and gentle as the dove, and 
sat beside me, with honeyed words upon his tongue ; and oh! my father, 
told me he would take thy child, Mamensi, as his wife !” 

“The wretch!” exclaimed Louis, as he extended his arms to Ma- 
mensi, who sunk into them in agony. ‘‘ Just Heaven! look in mercy 
on thy child, and let not the happiness of even an Indian maid be sac- 
rificed without a hope !” 

At this moment, a tall and handsome youth broke through the mass 
of undergrowth, and stood beside the afflicted couple. After an in- 
stant of surprise, at what he saw, he exclaimed, as he moved hastily to 
Mamensi and clasped her in his arms,— 

“What dart has pierced my lovely bird? Mamensi, turn thy eyes 
upon thy love, and tell him why they thus are filled with weeping !” 

** Nachetoba, we are lost!” exclaimed the girl, ‘‘ the dove is in the 
claws of the devouring hawk! Thy own Mamensi is to be Telasca’s 
wife !” 

“ Telasca’s wife! then, holy father, will the wolf and timid lamb 
lie down together, as thou oft hast said they would. But no, my dear- 
est love, we shall not thus be taken from each other. Let us kneel 
before our God, for his hand will protect us!” 

With one consent, the three moved to the cross, before which they 
were wont to bend, and knelt. It was a solemn sight, to see three 
beings kneeling in the forest’s midst, invoking Heaven’s protection, 
where no prayers but theirs had ever ascended through the overhang- 
ing branches to the throne above,—and doubly solemn, when of that 
three, two were converts to the Christian’s God—the first of Indian 
blood and Christian faith who ever knelt, where millions now, of fairer 
skin, pour forth their homage and their love. 

lor some minutes they remained silently kneeling, and the air of 
deep supplication that was visible, showed the fervency with which 
they prayed, in thought, for the protection of the Most High. While 
they were in this posture, a gigantic savage slowly approached, and 
gazed with a look of affectionate interest on the group, till they rose 
and he discovered the sorrowful expression that rested on their faces. 

‘** My brother, why dost thou look so grieved? Mamensi, too! and 
you, good father! tell me why; and if Watawa’s love can do thee 
aught of good, he will not fail to dry thy tears!” 

There was about this man an air of thoughtful calm and dignity, 
which woul have distinguished him in any assembly of his tribe; and 
so remarkable, indeed, had he made himself by his powers of thought 
and foresight, that he was known by the appellation of “ the thinking 
man.” Upon all occasions he was cool and prudent, and never gave 
way to the passions which form so marked a trait in the aboriginal 
character. He was inclined rather to pacific than to warlike mea- 
sures ; yet, in the field, displayed the same coolness and intrepidity, 
which, at home, gave weight to his character and respect to his coun- 
sels. Yet, with all this, he numbered among his partizans a small 
band, compared to that of his most powerful rival, Telasca; who, by 
the cunning and impassioned cast of his mind, brought over a large 
majority of the Issati chiefs to his interests, and, with them, the larger 
portion of the tribe. Watawa, though he could not, with Nachetoba, 
adopt the doctrines of the Christian faith, respected the earnestness of 
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his brother’s belief, and, with the kindness of a noble mind, cherished 
for him the same affection, as when they both were worshipers of the 
Great Spirit. He listened to the recital of his brother's affliction with 
profound attention, and, at its close, stood, for some moments, appar- 
ently revolving in his mind the surest means of warding off a blow, 
he knew would be so fatal to the happiness of two beings, to whom his 
heart clung with deep afiection. 

** Listen to me, Nachetoba,” at length he said; ‘‘ and thou, who yet 
shalt be my sister. ‘Thou knowest the crafty arts of him who seeks to 
break thy peace ;—thou knowest, too, that they have gained to him 
large numbers of the Issati tribe, who bear thee a snake-like hatred for 
thy faith, which yet will spring upon you, when you least think 
of danger. With such a man, we cannot battle in the open day, but 
must meet him by his own arts. The sun is setting; let us return to 
our homes, and watch with eagle eyes. We yet may crush the tiger 
ere his claws are fixed.” 

The whole party assented to the propriety of Watawa’s counsel, and 
moved in silence towards the village. ‘The parting of the lovers, 
though but for a few hours, was full of sorrow; and it was not until 
Watawa interposed, that they were finally separated. 

The night succeeding these events was passed, by the lovers, in rest- 
lessness and anxiety. Mamensi felt it was necessary to act with the 
greatest prudence ; but, with all her gentleness, she could not conceal 
from herself, that, if ‘lelasca’s suit should be renewed, some expres- 
sion of the abhorrence with which she viewed him, might escape her, 
and thus weuld all her hopes be crushed. She endeavored to reason 
with herself on the importance of a seeming compliance ; but, at every 
dawning of the thought upon her mind, she involuntarily shrunk from 
a dissimulation so revolting to her open and generous nature. After 
passing the night in alternate schemes for the safety of Nachetoba and 
herself, and weeping over their futility, she rose from her couch of 
tears, and stepped forth into the morning air, just as the first tints of 
awakening day were bursting through the lofty trees. Slowly she 
bent her way to the secluded altar, before which she had so often knelt 
in happiness, as if, instinctively, she felt that there, and there alone, 
could her soul’s commotion be assuaged. She reached the spot. No 
being was near, save the innocent birds, that filled on every side the 
untainted air, with the veice of morning. 

‘* Would the poor Indian maid were one of you, sweet birds!” sighed 
Mamensi, as she gazed delighted on the fresh and blooming scene, 
and knelt before the cross. Her arms were folded on her breast, and 
her head sunk in an attitude of intense prayer ; and her hair, black and 
glossy as the raven’s wing, hung carelessly down and rested on the 
dewy grass. For some time, she remained motionless and statue-like ; 
nor did even her lips move with the silent invocation. Slowly, at 
length, she put aside her hair, and raised her eyes upon the symbol 
before which she knelt. In an instant, her whole face was lighted up 
with a glow of pleasure, strangely contrasted with the settled gloom 
that a moment before pervaded it. Her hands were clasped in ecstacy ; 
her breast heaved with her quick breathing, and her eyes gazed with 
tremulous eagerness and delight, as if an angel form were before her, 
to say her prayers were heard. So absorbed was she, that she heeded 
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not the footsteps of Father Louis, who now approached, until he was by 
her side, and, placing his hand upon her arm, pronounced her name. 
Even then, as if she feared the glorious sight would vanish, her eyes 
were not withdrawn, but, with a rapid gesture of her hand, she pointed 
to the cross, and whispered, “ There!” Father Louis looked towards 
it, but could percetve nothing to awaken such ecstacy in his convert, 
and again looked into her face to assure himself it was all real. 

“Do you not see it?” eagerly inquired the girl in the same tone; 
“Look at your cross! The glery of God’s blazing eye is on it! 
Look !” 

Again the good man looked, and the cause of Mamensi’s agitation 
was apparent. While she knelt, the sun had risen in unclouded 
splendor, and his rays, piercing the entangled branches above, burst 
through the only opening visible around, and fell upon the cross. So 
deep was the shade on every other object, that the blaze of sun-light 
cast a kind of halo on the cross, which awakened the tinge of supersti- 
tion still existing in Mamensi’s mind, and led her to believe a sign had 
been given of the acceptance of her prayers. Father Louis stood in 
silence, unwilling to disturb a phantasy, which would revive the droop- 
ing spirits of the maid, and relieve her mind, in some degree, from the 
load which oppressed it. 

“See! see!” again whispered Mamensi, as though her tones would 
break the spell; “the glory fades! the eye of God moves on to save 
and bless !” 

Raising herself upon her feet, with a slow and solemn step—her 
eyes still ‘fixed on the now dimly- -lighted cross—she moved forward till 
the rays no Jonger rested on it; w hen, kneeling and clasping the sacred 
symbol, she exclaimed— 

“The cries of the hunted fawn are heard in heaven! Mamensi 
shall not wed the tiger chief!” 

‘Shall the sun never set?” exclaimed a voice which thrilled to her 
soul, while the speaker, with clenched teeth and flashing eyes, stood 
over her. As its hated tones burst upon her, Mamensi uttered a cry 
of dismay, and sunk into the arms of Father Louis; who, while he 
supported her, cast a gaze ef stern defiance on the chief, before which 
for a moment he quailed. 

“Old man, stand not between the tiger and his prey, lest his claws 
be buried in your heart! Let go the-girl! She shall be my wife, 
though all the world said, No!” 

“She shall not, though all the world declared she should! What! 
shall a being of heaven serve a fiend of hell? Think you the moun- 
tain snow can be mixed up with dirt, and not be:stained? Begone, 
savage, nor dare with thy polluted hands to touch the maid !” 

Telasca’s soul was stung to the quick, by a reply so bold and unex- 
pected, from one whose opposition he thought easy to overcome; and 
he paused, irresolute to proceed. For a moment, he thought it better 
to withdraw, and rely on the cunning which had never yet failed him ; 
but his savage blood burned, that he should be repulsed by a man, 
armed only with the dignity and command of mind; and, grasping his 
knife, he yelled— 

“Then shall she die, and wait behind the setting sun the chief Te- 
lasca’s coming !” and sprang towards his victim. 
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“‘ Monster, forbear!” shouted Louis; ‘the wrath of the Evil Spirit 
light upon you, if you touch one hair of this maiden’s head! Behold !” 
As he spoke, Father Louis drew from beneath his cassock, a silver 
chalice, and, with a determined gesture, held it before the chief. Had 
the spirits of his fathers stood before him, he could not have shrunk 
more quickly than he did before the sacred cup of the Christian priest !* 

“‘ Now, tiger-hearted chief, strike if your hand has strength ;—or, if 
you fear to die, put back the knife, and begone !” 

“The evil spirit guards the maiden now,” said Telasea ; ‘‘ but the 
hour will come, when none but the Manitou’s hand shall save her! 
Telasca goes, but his heart is fire till revenge shall quench it!” 

“Look up, my child, and bless again the God who watches over 
you !” said Louis, as soon as Telasca had disappeared. 

It was not difficult to allay the fears of Mamensi ; and, ma short time, 
she and her protector, composed, but melancholy, moved towards the 
village. ‘They were walking slowly amid the trees, when they were 
joined by Watawa and Nachetoba. Watawa’s countenance exhibited 
more emotion than he was wont to show on any occasion, and awak- 
ened anew, in Mamensi’s mind, the fears, which, a short time before, 
had wrought so powerfully upon her. 

“We are beset by danger on every side, and must fly!” said he, 
hastily. ‘‘ ‘T'o-morrow’s sun must see us on our way to the country of 
the 'Tinthonhas. As the sun rose this morning, the dog Aquipagetin, 
who is the slave of Telasca, raised the war-cry in the village, and, pre- 
tending some injury from the Illinois, ordered his followers to be ready 
by to-morrow morning. ‘The Illinois have done nothing that we should 
dig up the hatchet; and this sudden war is but a measure to insure 
the possession of Mamensi. ‘Therefore, be watchful as the wolf, and 
all will yet be well. ‘The best and bravest of my friends will be at the 
end of the village next the setting sun, as the moon rises to-night, with 
horses fleet as the wind. Mean time, separate, and on no account be 
seen together to-day. A hundred eyes are upon you, and a hundred 
hands ready to strike the blow of death upon you and me. But, above 
all, be each one ready as the moon rises. The delay of one, may be 
the destruction of all. And remember, my forest flower, that while 
thy God and Watawa guard thee, thou mayest be safe !” 

In an instant, Watawa and Nachetoba were out of sight, and the 
remaining two, after a hasty embrace, and a promise to meet at the 
grave of Mamensi’s father at dark, separated in different directions ; 
each painfully alive to the terrible and almost unavoidable danger 
which hung over them. 

The day was passed by the warriors of the tribe, friendly to Telas- 
ca, in preparations for the expedition, and for the feast in the evening. 
To them, war was the food of life,—that which sustained their energies 
and gave a field for unbridied gluttony in blood and human life. A 
descent was to be made upon the river Meschasipi, as it was then 
called, and a large number of canoes were in readiness for starting. 





* That we may not be considered dealing altogether in fiction, ina scene which, without a 
foundation in truth, would be so ineffective, we make the following extract from Father Henne- 
pin’s ** New Discovery of a Vast Country in America,” printed in 1699, p. 165.— They observed 
that this vessel, (a chalice) which was of silver gilt, cast a glittering light, so that as often as they 
chanced to look towards it, they would shut their eyes. The reason was, as we understood after- 
wards, because they believed it to be a spirit witich would kill them.” 
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Six of the best hunters of the tribe were despatched for game ; while 
the warriors, at home, gave a life and animation to the village, it was 
not wont to sce. 

Far different was the situation of those, whose hopes and fears 
suffered a painful vacillation ; and who, separated and alone, knew not 
of each other’s fate, and could not know, till they met at the appointed 
hour, to seek the safety in flight, which could no longer be hoped for 
in a nation of foes. 

At length the night set in, clear and unclouded; and through the 
village large fires were kindled, over which the meat, brought in by the 
hunters, was placed in kettles and earthen vessels. Then commenced 
the war-dance and the contortion; and the yells, which ‘‘ made night 
hideous,” reverberated through the forests, and died away on the distant 
banks of the Meschasipi. 

While the attention of the whole village was thus attracted towards 
the feast, Mamensi stole forth, to gaze, for the last time, on the scenes 
amid which her life had been passed, and which were hallowed to her, 
as the resting-place of the parents of whom, years before, she had been 
deprived. With trembling steps she moved towards a mound, in the 
outskirts of the village, to which she had often made a pilgrimage of 
love and grief, and heeded not the demoniac yells which momentarily 
startled the slumbering air. Proceeding through the dense forest, she 
kept her eyes closely on the path, and at length emerging from it, she 
stood within a short distance of the spot where reposed the bones of 
her honored sire. She then first perceived that the whole scene was 
illuminated with a strong red light, which cast the shadows of the trees 
around, and glared on the placid bosom of the ‘ Father of Waters.” 
Receding for a moment, she looked cautiously around, and was not a 
little relieved to see that it proceeded from the northern sky, which 
glowed as if, in the midst of night, a sun were rising from the icy 
cincture of the northern pole. With an exclamation of pleasure, she 
advanced, and stood beside the sacred spot to which she was making a 
last visit. With solemn and religious feeling, she knelt, and released 
the imprisoned emotions of her soul, in a prayer full of earnestness and 
Christian faith ; and concluded, by invoking the protection of Heaven 
on those who were dear to her, and with whose safety, hers was so 
indissolubly linked. 

‘* May the prayers of the innocent be registered in heaven!” said 
the deep-toned voice of Father Louis, who had been a spectator of 
Mamensi’s devotion, and now approached. _Instantaneously Mamensi 
recognized the tones she so much loved to hear, and, turning to the 
priest, greeted him with child-like warmth and affection. At this mo- 
ment every thing was lighted up with an intense glow; and the north- 
ern sky, from the horizon to the zenith, blazed as if the portals of 
heaven were thrown apart, and its glory shed upon the earth below. 

* See, father!” said Mamensi; “the spirits of the frozen world, 
with their arms of fire, are on the path of war! The evil spirits seek 
to cross our path and are met by the spirits of flame! Look! there 
goes a burning arrow,—and there !—and there!” cried she, as several 
streams of flame, with the speed of light, shot through the darkened 
void, dimming the brilliant stars, and leaving a long train of light upon 
the blue expanse. No sooner had they disappeared, than a volume of 
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light, covering the whole northern horizon, rushed upwards, curving 
and undulating like wreaths of flaming smoke, and becoming less and 
less dazzling, till it reached the zenith, and was blended with the gen- 
tle lustre of the star-lit sky. Then again flew up the vivid coruscations 
from every point,—here, running parallel like lightning coursers,— 
there, crossing on each other’s tracks, and fading in the distance. 

*‘ Father, behold! we are safe!’’ cried Mamensi, grasping Louis’s 
arm with one hand, while with the other she pointed to the still illu- 
mined sky; ‘‘ the battle is over! The evil spirits are destroyed, and 
the spirits of flame point to the wigwams of the ‘Tinthonhas !” 

While she was speaking, several streams, more brilliant than any 
preceding, shot upwards in a westerly direction, in quick succession, 
and gradually sinking with a beautiful curve, were only lost to sight 
when they sunk below the horizon. ‘The whole scene was of unrivaled 
magnificence, and well calculated to inspire, not only the savage, but 
the more enlightened white man, with that feeling of awe in the pre- 
sence of Nature’s splendor, which is common to both.* 

When all again became enveloped in the gloom of night, the priest 
and his convert first thought of the danger of being absent from the 
village, when Watawa’s plan for their safety was so near its execution ; 
and, with a simultaneous movement, they turned, and, retracing their 
steps, were soon in their respective lodges. 

Short time had Mamensi to brood over the dangers of the present, 
and the uncertainty of the future ; for, as she lay on the bed on which 
she had thrown herself, the curtains, that formed the only door of the 
lodge, were hastily thrown aside, and an Indian, full armed, stood be- 
fore her. 

** Mamensi !” said the stern voice of Watawa; ‘ your hour of trial 
and of danger is at hand. But a moment since, the dog Aquipagetin 
ordered you before him. You knew the object well, for you know the 
custom of our tribe. Be brave, my child, and you are safe. Nache- 
toba, with my warriors, waits my signal to rush to the rescue. Be 
firm, and fear not!” 

So saying, he rushed from the lodge, and left Mamensi bewildered, 
and almost lifeless, by herself. Scarce had the sound of his footsteps 
died away, when two of ‘Telasca’s most subservient tools entered the 
wigwam, and, advancing, ordered her to rise and go with them. She 
attempted instantly to obey, but her agitation was such, that, before 
she gained her feet, she sunk exhausted to the ground. 

“ Come !”” exclaimed one of the savages, “ let not our chief wait ! 
So good a sacrifice should be before him soon!” and, seizing her by 
the arm, he raised her forcibly and dragged her to the door! 

“Spirit of my father! God of all! bless and protect thy child 
groaned Mamensi, as she left, for the last time, the home of her hap- 
piness. 

When she breathed the fresh air again, she revived; her spirit 
seemed to acquire renewed and unwonted energy, and, approaching 
the scene of her peril, she moved, with the step of a princess, towards 
the circle, in the midst of which stood Aquipagetin and Telasca. As 


> 





* The reader will here recognize the Aurora Borealis, about which the Aborigines have many 
superstitions. 
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she entered it, and looked around on the figures of the warriors, made 
even more appalling from the fitful glare of the fire which blazed in the 
centre, she for a moment shrunk ; but, thought she, ‘‘ My father was 
an Issati brave, and shall his daughter shrink before the tiger’s eye?” 

With an undaunted front, she moved forward, nearly to the spot 
where stood the chief, at whose command she was brought forth. With 
the expression of a demon in every feature of his savage face, Telasca 
stood near, and bent upon her a look, from which, at any other 
moment, she would have shrunk with abhorrence ; but now the bow 
was bent to the full, and could be unbent only with the snapping of 
the cord of life. 

“The daughter of Orasicoude is before you ;—what will you with 
her ?” said she, with a tone and manner inspired by the extremity of 
the occasion, and in which no trace of timidity was left. So little, 
indeed, had the assembled band expected such decision in one, whose 
name had become another word for gentleness throughout the tribe, 
that they could not suppress a simultaneous expression of admiration. 
After the murmur subsided, and the glaring faces of the men again 

ut on their habitual expression of severity, Aquipagetin spoke. 

** Daughter of Orasicoude,” said he, ‘‘ the warriors who once fought 
with thy father, have dug up the hatchet. They are on the path of 
their enemies. The Great Spirit demands a sacrifice, and He calls on 
Mamensi to make it. Are you ready to obey his voice, and cause the 
Issati braves to beat their foes ?”’ 

“« My life,” firmly answered the girl, “is always ready as a sacrifice 
to the Great Spirit. He gave it to me, and’—continued she, while 
she pointed with a dignified gesture upward,—* to Him I am willing to 
give it back !” 

“ We seek not your life, girl,” replied the chief. 

“Then take my wigwam, and all that’s in it,” interrupted Ma- 
mensi, quickly ; “‘ give them all to the Manitou. You may have them, 
even to the many scalps my father took; or, if you wish for victory, 
take the hatchet of Orasicoude, which, while he bore it, was the light- 
ning of your path ; and it will make you conquer !” 

While she spoke, it seemed as if the spirit of the father, she so much 
honored, shone from her eyes, and breathed in her words; for the 
chief, before whom she stood unappalled, felt the influence of her 
manner, and stood silent before the girl he sought to destroy. 

“* None of these we ask,” said Aquipagetin at length. 

“‘ What else has the Issati maid to give?” eagerly interrupted Ma- 
mensi, still endeavoring to procrastinate, ‘ but her prayers that the 
Issati braves may conquer, and that their wigwams may be filled with 
the scalps of their enemies? I have nothing else !” 

“But your virtue !”* said the savage, hastily. ‘Give that up a 
to to the Great Spirit, and the Issati braves will go with joy to 

attle !” 

Aquipagetin eagerly moved forward, till he closely confronted Ma- 
mensi, and peered into her eyes with an expression of savage exulta- 
tion, as if he would read there, consent to his vile demand. Even 
then her speaking face returned no answer but defiance ; and, disdain- 


* The author refers the reader for authority for this rather startling scene, to the “‘ Continuation 
of the New Discovery of a Vast Country in America,” by Hennepin. p. 67. 
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ing to reply, she calmly met the gaze of the savage, with a full con- 
viction, that to falter would be destruction. 

** Dost thou not remember, girl,” continued Aquipagetin, as he read 
Mamensi’s abhorrence in her face, ‘‘ the custom of our tribe for hun- 
dreds of moons? Dare not to break it, for the anger of the Great 
Spirit will strike you !” 

‘* Let it come!” cried the impassioned girl. ‘“ The Great Spirit 


may take Mamensi’s life, but her honor shall be pure as the snow of 


the mountains! Dog of the Issati tribe! the daughter of Orasicoude 
despises the command, and will die by the graves of her fathers before 
she will obey it !” 

** Braves of the Issati tribe! shall our feet be turned on the war- 
path by a girl?” exclaimed Aquipagetin to the myrmidons around. 
** Shall the Illinois how] at our very doors, and tell us we are squaws ? 
What punishment shall we give the girl for bringing the frowns of the 
Great Spirit upon us?) Speak, braves! ‘The Manitou calls and must 
be answered !” 

The only answer to this savage appeal was a simultaneous com- 
mencement of a low and monotonous chant, which sometimes increased 
to a horried yell, and sunk again into a guttural strain. 

Mamensi felt her soul give way, as its savage tones rose and swelled 
on the stillness of the night; for she knew it was the signal of her death! 
Her limbs trembled, and the physical strength, which mental agitation 
had sustained, was gradually sinking, when, suddenly recollecting the 
signal, at which she knew her rescue would be attempted, she turned 
her eyes to the east, and felt all her strength revive, as she saw the 
first beams of the rising moon just breaking over the distant hills. 

** Does the daughter of Orasicoude hear the answer of her tribe? 
Yield to the chief Telasca, and the Great Spirit will smile upon you !” 

“ Never! monster of your tribe, never!” exclaimed the girl, with a 
startling impulse, while her undaunted soul lighted up her eyes, and 
swelled her form to its most majestic height. ‘‘ Name the meanest thief 
in the Issati tribe before the wolf Telasca!” 

“Then, by the spirits of my fathers, I swear, thy soul shall quickly 
wing its way to the setting sun!” exclaimed Aquipagetin as he rushed 
towards her, and, seizing her arm, raised a gleaming knife above her 
breast. ‘To the stake with her, and let the smoke of her blood go 
up to the Great Spirit for his smiles !” 

‘* Men of the Issati! touch not the daughter of Orasicoude !” cried 
Mamensi, as she suddenly drew a knife from the folds of her garment, 
and, extricating herself trom Aquipagetin’s grasp, sprung to a small 
spot of rising ground near where she stood. ‘ Do you know this 
knife? It was my father’s! It was terrible in battle! It is stained 
with the blood of your enemies, and is drawn to defend the child of 
him who was your greatest brave! The stain upon it shall be washed 
off with Issati blood, if an Issati dog dare but to touch the daughter 
of Orasicoude !” 

At this moment, a terrific yell burst upon the air, and, by the pale 
light of the moon, a body of warriors was seen emerging from the 
darkened forest, and bearing down upon the assembled band, with 
resistless impulse 
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“ Watawa !” cried Mamensi, as her eye caught the gigantic form of 
the noble warrior, at the head of his small band. ‘Oh God! the 
prayers of the fatherless girl are heard in heaven, and she is saved !” 

The emergency which had supported her was now past, and she 
sank on her knees, overpowered by contending emotions. 

Telasca’s band had short time to seize their arms, before Watawa, 
with his few but faithful warriors was upon them. 

“On, my braves!” shouted he, in a voice of thunder ; ‘‘ the Manitou 
is with us! On!” 

Deriving new impulse from the tones of Watawa’s voice, and cheered 
on by Nachetoba, who was in their midst, and by a desire to extricate 
Mamensi from Telasca’s power, the assailants, after discharging a 
flight of arrows into the crowd, rushed, with uplifted tomahawks, to the 
conflict, and broke at once into the midst of their opponents. They 
were met by the most determined bravery, and though Telasca’s war- 
riors fell on every side, Watawa soon found himself surrounded by a 
number three times greater than his own. Several of his warriors had 
fallen, and the remaining few were becoming faint from struggling with 
a force so greatly superior. He felt the moment for powerful exertion 
had come, and, raising his voice to its highest pitch, he shouted, 

“Come around me, braves, and strike for the daughter of Orasi- 
coude !” 

The effect was electric. With a simultaneous impulse, his warriors 
gathered round their beloved chief, and, with an overwhelming power, 
cut their way to the spot where Mamensi lay. Here he discovered 
Aquipagetin standing over her, his left hand bedded in her glossy 
hair, and his right, clenching a bloody knife, uplifted and just ready to 
bury it in her bosom. A moment more, and all for which he had per- 
iled home and life, would have been destroyed! Even then, the 
blow seemed too near to be avoided, and with the swiftness of thought 
he rushed forward, and exclaiming, 

“ The evil spirit take thy soul!” the steel of his war-club cleft the 
skull of the Issati dog. In a moment, Nachetoba seized the lifeless 
body of the maiden; but Watawa, interposing, took from him the 
precious burden. 

“The danger is not yet past!” said he; “I am stronger than you. 
Give me the girl, and keep close by me. We shall yet be safe!” 

Closely hemmed in by his warriors, Watawa turned his face to the 
western side of the village, and the final struggle commenced. The 
small portion of his band still remaining, pressed stoutly against 
the solid phalanx of their opponents; and the knife and hatchet 
gleamed in the air, and fell, with terrible certainty, on the devoted fol- 
lowers of Telasca. Still, Watawa made little progress; and the arms 
of his warriors again relaxed in the work of death. It was a moment 
of terrible trial, and even he felt his spirit sink as he saw the energy 
of his warriors droop, while that of Telasca’s seemed to revive. At 
this moment of overpowering interest, the northern sky again glowed 
and blazed, as if the earth disgorged its hidden flames, and streams of 
light, shooting upward, veered away towards the western wilderness. 

“The eyes of the spirits of flame are upon us, and their hands point 
to the lodges of the Tinthonhas!’”’ shouted Watawa; ‘‘ bear up, my 
braves! Death to the dogs, and life to the child of Orasicoude !” 
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From this moment, the courage of Telasca’s band seemed to falter, 
while that of Watawa’s was redoubled. The latter, with a yell which 
rang through all the woods, broke, with a single bound, through the 
opposing mass, and stood once more in freedom. 

‘“* Now, my braves, to horse! away!” cried Watawa; and, bounding 
forward, followed by his warriors, he made for the spot where his horses 
were in readiness. Father Louis was already in waiting, and, leaping 
to their horses, the remainder of the gallant few who had rushed to the 
onset, flew through the forests, and soon lost the sound of the yells 
which rose behind them. 

Pursuit, by the survivers of the struggle just passed, would have been 
instant, had Telasca, in preparing for the expedition he had planned, 
merely to bring Mamensi in his power, provided horses; as it was, 
none were at hand, and the detention, occasioned by seeking them, 
brought the remainder of the band to a knowledge of the full extent 
of the injury they had sustained. By some unknown hand Telasca 
had fallen; and, thus deprived of their two greatest leaders, and ope- 
rated upon by their superstitions connected with the northern lights, 
the warriors contented themselves with vengeance on the fallen of Te- 
lasca’s band, and with the hope of any future opportunity of retaliation 
on the living. 

The unexpected firmness of Mamensi in the hour of trial,—the sud- 
den interference of Watawa, and the unlooked-for intrepidity of Nache- 
toba,—the dauntless bravery of their warriors, and their final escape, 
have become embodied in the legends of the Issati, now amalgamated 
with the neighboring Northwest tribes, and may be heard from the 
lips of their aged warriors, as, recounting their legendary lore, they 
dwell with animation on the story of Tur Issat1 Converts ! 

Cincinnati, Ohio. C. D. D. 


THE GROUP OF TAM O’SHANTER. 


Tue leading characteristics of genius are daring and originality. It 
is a bold pioneer, delighting to open paths through tangled wilder- 
nesses, and remote, untrodden desarts. The faint-hearted and common- 
place are continually looking back, sighing over departed glories, and 
lamenting that the sources of inspiration are all dried up, and that 
there is no more material for inventive spirits to work upon. Every 
province of thought and feeling has been explored, ransacked, and its 
treasures exhausted ; every beautiful and grand object in the outward 
world has been used to illustrate some spiritual operation ; every pas- 
sion has been painted to the life—all the countless emotions that make 
the bosom throb have been analyzed—the human heart has been dis- 
sected, and man, that complicated web, has been unraveled, and his 
innermost texture revealed. We can only pour out of one bottle into 
another, repeat what has been said before, paraphrase old thoughts, 
and color and embellish what has been already created. But how 
constantly and invariably are these purblind croakers mistaken! What 
additions does every century make to the store of intellectual treasures ! 
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what new worlds are discovered by the restless wing of imagination. 
Gifted spirits are constantly finding out new strings and new tones, in 
the great harp of Nature, which so many minstrels have swept from 
Homer’s time downwards. How little did Longinus or Quinctilian 
think that the world would ever see such poets as Dante and Shak- 
speare. Who could have supposed, in the days when Hayley and 
Darwin were deemed great poets, that, within fifty years, we should 
have such poems as “ Childe Harold” and “ The Excursion ?” 

These remarks apply with peculiar force to the fine arts, and espe- 
cially Sculpture. Who could have supposed that the Greeks had left 
anything to be done in this art? Every thing beautiful or majestic in 
form or expression can be found in the vast number of statutes, bas- 
reliefs, and gems, which have been rescued from the destroying teeth 
of time. From the gigantic limbs of the Farnese Hercules, and the 
convulsed features of the Laocoon, to the graceful outline of the Medi- 
cean Venus, and the placid brow of the Antinous, there is a complete 
circle embracing, it would seem, all possible combinations of strength, 
grace, and expression. But without saying any thing of Michael An- 
gelo and Thorwalsden, it has been reserved to a Scotch stone-cutter, 
of our day, to discover, in the art of sculpture, powers and capabilities 
which Phidias never dreamed of. 

Of course we allude to Mr. Thom, the sculptor of the group from 
Burns’s tale of T'am O'Shanter. This is truly an admirable work, 
both in conception and execution. It was no inconsiderable effort of 
genius to conceive the possibility of representing, in visible and tangi- 
ble shapes, beings to whom our own imaginations give so little of an 
outward presence. In reading Burns’s inimitable tale, we never im- 
agine to ourselves how ‘Tam O'Shanter, Souter Johnny, the Landlord 
and Landlady look, or what is their dress and appearance; but it is 
the predominating spirit of fun and frolic which animates the whole 
group which abides in our minds; the mirth and songs, with which 
they drive on the stormy night, and the cozy comfort they enjoy by 
the ‘‘ bleezing ingle.” 

The merit of the execution is truly wonderful. Looking at them, we 
can hardly resist the impression, that the living figures, just as Souter 
Johnny had told one of his best stories, had been suddenly transformed 
into stone,—so wonderfully are they like life. ‘The most delicate Parian 
marble has never been more flexible to the Grecian chisel than this 
hard, rough; brown stone has been made in this mstance. The atti- 
tudes are perfectly easy, and the drapery (if we may apply so dignified 
a word to their coarse and prosaic dress) hangs in the most natural 
folds. ‘The fidelity with which the knitted stockings are represented, 
attracts universal attention. The ruffles, on the bottom of the Land- 
lady’s apron, look as if a breath of wind would move them. The flesh 
is wonderfully natural, especially that of Souter Johnny’s cheek, and 
the Landlady’s arm. ‘The fingers are not very good,—they are stiff 
and inflexible, though, probably, as little so as the material would 
permit. 

Of the four figures, the best is that of Souter Johnny. It can only 
be described by superlatives. It is wonderful, inimitable, perfect from 
the crown of the head to the sole of the foot. His very cap has a 
waggish look. His eyes twinkle with good humor. He has evidently 
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just made a capital joke, and is laughing inwardly at it himself, being 
a wit of too much eminence and good taste to indulge in any obstrep- 
erous mirth at his own bright things. How much fun there is in his 
broad, fat cheeks and ample chin—of many a rich haggis, of many a 
foaming can of tippenny, has that jolly physiognomy taken toll! He 
is not one of those lean, sallow anatomies, that stuff and swill them- 
selves with the good things of the world, and show no gratitude upon 
their hungry ribs. His face is a sign of good entertainment—cut and 
come again is written upon every line of it. His short, sturdy, inde- 
pendent figure is equally characteristic. There is an expression even 
in his Jeathern apron. His legs are the legs of a man who is used to 
hammering leather on a lap-stone. One need but look at his calf and 
ankle to know his occupation. ‘There is an irresistible and indescrib- 
able air of drollery over the whole of this wonderful figure. It is as 
con*igious as gaping, and no one can look at him without falling into 
a broad grin. We advise all who have scolding wives, smoky houses, 
and cross children,—all dyspeptics, neglected geniuses, and disappoint- 
ed politicians,—all who have clamorous creditors and forgetful debtors, 
to go and look at honest Souter Johnny. ‘The light of his merry eye 
will disperse the black vapors, that brood over their minds and thick- 
en their blood,—for a time, at least. 

Next to Souter Johnny, and on his right hand, sits the Landlord. 
He is rather a weak vessel, and has a decidedly hen-pecked look. He 
is laughing with all his might (you can almost hear him) at the joke 
which Johnny has just cracked. His head is thrown back to give 
full play to his lungs—he is unconsciously spilling the good liquor on 
his legs—and the whole expression of the figure is that of entire aban- 
donment to a hearty laugh. He evidently does not hear any thing so 
good every day of his life. He is not a man of the Souter’s genius— 
you can see plainly that he cannot imagine any thing better than 
what he has just heard; but the Souter’s expression is that of a man 
who can do better things. ‘The Landlord is, moreover, a man accus- 
tomed to Jaughing—it is expected of him—his guests will hardly think 
they have their money’s worth, unless they have ‘‘ this ready chorus,” 
to season their ale and punch. But in this instance, there is nothing 
forced, nothing professional in his merriment—it comes naturally, and 
he laughs from the pure love of it. 

On the left of Souter Johnny, is Tam O'Shanter himself, with his 
cap on his head and spurs on his feet. But he has no thoughts of 
departing as yet. He enjoys the “ bleezing ingle” and the ‘ reaming 
swats,” banishing all thoughts of the weary miles between him and 
his own home, and the storm of wrath that was there gathering to 
break upon his devoted head. Little does he dream of what the fates 
have in store for him. T’am has a great respect for the fair sex, and the 
Landlady has much more of his attention than his merry friend on his 
right; and the pleasant chuckle on his face is evidence that he has, in 
his own opinion, made the better choice. The execution of this figure 
is admirable, and the character of it is precisely that of Burns’s hero. 
He is the same careless, dissipated dog, that the poet has painted— 
enjoying the present, and heedless of the future—laughing, drinking, 
and singing life away—good for nothing, and yet liked by every body. 
We have always felt acquainted with honest Tam, ever since we read 
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the poem, and now that we have seen the statue, he seems as familiar 
to us as an old school-mate. 

On the left of Tam O’Shanter, sits the Landlady, who is very nearly 
equal in spirit and expression to Souter Johnny. She is lending her 
ears to T'am’s soft speeches, but her heart is not in them. She is on 
household thoughts intent. She has a can’t-stop-a-miaute sort of look. 
She is listening because she deems it the duty of a good Landlady to 
listen to her guests. She thinks she is wanted somewhere else, per- 
haps to overlook the servants—perhaps to attend to some company in 
another room—perhaps to see that the bannocks are not burned. The 
restless position of her foot, and the attitude of her figure, show that 
she is ready to start up and obey the first call she hears. She is a 
thrifty body, we will warrant—her house is neat, her linen clean, her 
dishes bright, her servants obedient, and her husband well broken in 
to the yoke. She is a stout dame, too—wo to the luckless wight, 
that, emboldened by liquor, should venture to snatch a kiss—those 
vigorous arms would give something more than love-taps. It may be 
thought that we have a great deal of penetration, to speak so confi- 
dently of a lady of whom we have only seen a stone image ; but if any 
one will convince us that we are wrong, we shall be happy to be cor- 
rected. 

We have been asked, which is the greatest effort of genius, a work 
like this, or an ideal one like the Apollo Belvidere, or the Venus de 
Medici; but this, with reverence be it spoken, is a foolish question. 
As well might it be asked, whether ‘Tam O’Shanter or the ‘‘ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night” were the finer poem. Each is capital in its way, but 
there is no common ground upon which a comparison can be institut- 
ed. Falstaff and Hamlet are both fine conceptions—why need we 
puzzle our brains as to their relative excellence? The group of Tam 
O’Shanter is a work of genius and originality—evincing high powers 
of imagination and humor—let us be content to stop here and go no 
further. 

We constantly hear it said of these statues, that they were made 
without any model, but hewn out of the hard rock, without any guide 
but the eye and hand of the artist. The same fact was also mentioned 
as a reason why we should bestow more praise upon Mr. Augur’s beau- 
tiful group of Jephthah and his daughter. Now it is certainly much 
more difficult to make a statue without a model than with, and it is 
also certain that the more obstacles genius triumphs over, the more 
admirable is the result. But what is the use of working without a 
model? Why waste so much superfluous energy in overcoming obsta- 
cles which can be so easily removed? A man may learn to write with 
his toes, but all sensible persons will prefer the fingers. No solid ad- 
dition to one’s fame was ever gained by this process—a few gape and 
hold up their hands in astonishment, but the majority look only at the 
result. Mr. ‘Thom, we understand, is studying Sculpture as an art, 
and we rejoice to hear of it. We do not fear that the originality and 
raciness of his genius will be at all diminished. He has too much in 
him to spend his days in making cold copies from the antique. He is 
destined to be the Hogarth of Sculpture—to give it a new impulse and 
direction. 
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THE LOST STAR. 


‘© Wandering star! that shot through the abyss-— 


I call thee !” Bynon. 


Star! that on the brow of night 
Didst like a jewel shine, when, to her throne 
Majestical, in car of silver light, 

Mounted the regal moon, 
Hast vanished from that glorious throng that kept 
Their vigils in the sky, when mortals slept ? 


Gone, gone from human eye! 
He, who first called thee, when together sung 
The morning stars, to take thy place on high 
The myriad orbs among, 
Hath bid thee roll through the blue depths away, 
Gild other worlds with thy bright, goiden ray. 


And hast thou shone, lost Star ! 
Amid that splendid company so bright 
That watched the birth of Time—illumining afar 
The dark paths of the night ? 
Wast there, when first young Time, upon his wing 
Arose, and all the heavenly choirs did sing ? 


O’er Eden in her bloom, 
Did thy rays fall, the groves of Paradise 
Touching all goldenly, whose sweet perfume 
From new-born earth did rise ? 
Did Eve watch thee, when her first evening prayer 
Arose, and the grand hymn resounded there ? 


Wast thou that Eastern star 
That o’er Judea’s hills did send thy ray,— 
The beacon-flame that led the Magi far, 
To where the Savior lay ? 
And did the shepherds with their flocks, lost one ! 
Hail thee, bright pointing to the Infant Son ? 


O’er Calvary wast thou 

That awful hour, when like a curtain spread 

The darkness round—when rocked the earth, and lo! 
Walked from their tombs the Dead ? 

And did thy light, lost, wandering Star! illume 

The shadowed earth, and shine athwart the gloom ? 


Did sages of old time, 

Who read the heavens, as a written scroll, 

Call thee a nation’s star, whose march sublime, 
And fate thou didst control ? 

Did thy light fall, when fell old Babylon ? 

What nation’s splendor hast thou dimmed, lost one ! 


Thou art gone! and yet how few 
Of earth’s uncounted sons will miss thy light, 
As, gazing on the watchers of the blue, 

They read His power and might, 
Who bids the stars arise, and bids them fall,— 
Whose word created, and sustains them all ! 


Roll on! thou radiant Star! 
Thy fall is not unnoticed; there is One 
That guides thy motions in the depths afar, 
And scans them from his throne. 
The comet's path, the sparrow in her flight, 


The course of worlds, and men, He guides aright J.H. 


W 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Outre-Mer ; a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. No. I. 


It seems hardly worth while to keep in the public journals, a secret 
which is known by all the world; so we may as well say, that this little 
work is the production of Professor Longfellow, of Bowdoin College— 
aman of fine talents, an excellent scholar, and a poet withal. It is 
one of that sort of books, which are the delight of readers, and the 
despair of critics. Without any pretensions to being a great work— 
without claiming to be very profound or very original, it is full of taste, 
good feeling, and unaffected elegance. It is the book of a man who 
has a fine eye for the beautiful, a genial sympathy for humanity, rich 
powers of description, and a disposition to look on the bright side of 
things. He reminds us a good deal of Washington Irving—not that 
we mean to insinuate that he is an imitator ; for if the “* Sketch-Book” 
had never been written, we have no doubt ‘‘ Outre-Mer” would have 


been what it is; but they resemble each other a good deal in the most 
striking characteristics of their minds. 

The author introduces himself to us as a traveler in Europe, and 
for the present in France. The first chapter gives an account of a 
Norman Diligence. An extract from this paper will give a good idea 
of the style of the work, and the spirit of good feeling in which it is 


written. 


On every side, valley and hill were covered with a carpet of soft velvet green. 
The birds were singing merrily in the trees, and the landscape wore that look of 
gaiety so well described in the quaint language of an old romance, making the 
** sad, pensive, and aching heart to rejoice, and to throw off mourning and sad- 
ness.”’ Here and there a cluster of chestnut trees shaded a thatch-roofed cottage, 
and little patches of vineyard were scattered on the slope of the hills, mingling 
their delicate green with the deep hues of the early summer grain. The whole 
landscape had a fresh, breezy look. It was not hedged in from the highways, but 
lay open to the eye of the traveler, and seemed to welcome him with open arms. 
] felt less a stranger in the land; and as my eye traced the dusty road winding 
along through a rich cultivated country, and skirted on either side with blossomed 
fruit trees, and occasionally caught glimpses of a little farm-house resting in a 
green hollow, and lapped in the bosom of plenty, I felt that 1 was in a prosperous, 
hospitable, and happy land. 


We are in the next paper introduced to the Golden Lion Inn, at 
Rouen, and climb with the traveler up to his nest in the seventh story, 
and roam about the streets of that ancient town. How beautiful is his 
description of the Cathedral. 


With these delightful feelings, I rambled on from street to street, till at length, 
after threading a narrow alley, | unexpectedly came out in front of the magnificent 
cathedral. If it had suddenly risen from the earth, the effect could not have been 
more powerful and instantaneous. It completely overwhelmed my imagination ; 
and [ stood for a long time motionless, and gazing entranced upon the stupendous 
edifice. I had seen no specimen of gothic architecture before, save the remains 
of a little church at Havre; and the massive towers before me—the lofty win 
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dows of stained glass—the low portal, with its receding arches and rude statues— 
all produced upon my untraveled mind an impression of awful sublimity. When 
[ entered the church, the impression was still more deep and solemn. It was the 
hour of vespers. The religious twilight of the place—the lamps that burned on 
the distant altar—the kneeling crowd—the tinkling bell—and the chaunt of the 
evening service, that rolled along the vaulted roof in broken and repeated echoes 
—filled me with new and intense emotions. When I gazed on the stupendous 
architeeture of the church—the huge coluimns,—that the eye followed up till they 
were lost in the gathering dusk of the arches above—the long and shadowy 
aisles—the statues of saints and martyrs, that stood in every recess—the figures 
of armed knights upon the tombs—the uncertain light, that stole through the 
painted windows of each little chapel—and the form of the cowled and solitary 
monk, kneeling at the shrine of his favorite saint, or passing between the lofty 
columns of the church,—all [ had read of, but had not seen,—] was transported 
back to the Dark Ages, and felt as | shall never feel again. 

At the Table d’ Hote of the Golden Lion, he falls in with an anti- 
quarian, who tells him a story of the Middle Ages, about a tradesman 
of Rouen, named Martin Franc, his pretty wife Marguerite, and a cer- 
tain Friar Gui, whose attentions to the aforesaid Marguerite cost him 
his life—being killed by the husband with a blow of a club, in his 
own house. ‘The rest of the story is occupied by the efforts of the 
husband and his wife, to get rid of the Friar’s body, and is an imita- 
tion of the story of the Hunchback in the Arabian Nights. It is well 
told, and though on a ticklish subject, never steps beyond the bounds 
of propriety. 

We then find ourselves at a Maison de Santé, at Autueil, a village in 
the neighborhood of Paris, where our author goes, not because he is 
sick, but because he can be quiet and cool. His descriptions of the 
scenery around are exquisite, and we would quote page after page, if 
we had room. How full of life and spirit is the following :— 

I found axother source of amusement in observing the various personages that 
daily passed and repassed beneath my window. The character, which most of all 
arrested my attention, was a poor blind fiddler, whom I first saw chaunting a 
doleful ballad at the door of a small tavern near the gate of the village. He wore 
a brown coat out at elbows, the fragment of a velvet waistcoat, and a pair of tight 
nankeens, so short as hardly to reach below his calves. A little foraging cap, 
that had long since seen its best days, set off an open, good-humored counte- 
nance, bronzed by sun and wind. He was led about by a brisk, middle-aged 
woman, in straw hat and wooden shoes; and a little bare-footed boy, with clear 
blue eyes and flaxen hair, held a tattered hat in his hand, in which he collected 
eleemosynary sous. The old fellow had a favorite song, which he used to sing 
with great glee to a merry, joyous air, the burden of which ran “ chantons Camour 
et le plaisir !’’—let us sing of love and pleasure. I often thought it would have 
been a good lesson for the erabbed and discontented rich man, to have heard this 
remnant of humanity,—poor, blind, and in rags, and dependent upon casual 
charity for his daily bread, singing, in so cheertul a voice, the charms of exist- 
ence, and, as it were, fiddling life away to a merry tune. 

In “‘ Jacqueline” we have a specimen of the writer’s powers of the 
pathetic. It is the description of the death-bed of a French girl— 
simple, feeling and touching—nothing afiected and nothing mawkish. 

At his “ Maison de Sante” he meets with a character—a Monsieur 
D’ Argentville—a withered beau—one of those French grasshoppers 
that never grow old. ‘This is a capital paper, perhaps the very best in 
the book. We must extract lis description of the old gentleman. 
Was there ever a portrait drawn with a more vigorous and graphic 
pencil? 

There he goes.—in his long russet surtout,—sweeping down yonder gravel 
walk beneath the trees, like a yellow leaf in Autumn, wafted along by a fitful 
on 
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gust of wind. Now he pauses ;—now seems to be whirled round in an eddy,— 
and now rustles and brushes onward again. He is talking to himself in an under 
tone, as usual; and flourishes a pinch of snuff between his fore-finger and his 
thumb,—ever and anon drumming on the cover of his box by way of emphasis, 
with a sound like the tap of a wood-pecker. He always takes a morning walk in 
the garden,—in fact, | may say he passes a greater part of the day there, either 
strolling up and down the gravel walks, or sitting on a rustic bench in one of the 
leafy arbors. He always wears that same dress, too; at least, I have never seen 
him in any other ;—a bell-crowned hat,—a frilled bosom, and white dimity vest, 
soiled with snuff,—light nankeen smalls,—and, over all, that long and flowing 
surtout of russet-brown circassian, hanging in wrinkles round his slender body, 
and toying with his thin rakish legs. Such is his constant garb, morning and 
evening ; and it gives him a cool and breezy look, even in the heat of a noon-day 
in August. 

This last paper is on the Cemetery of Pére La Chaise, and is very 
beautiful. It is not so much a description of Pére La Chaise, as a 
record of the emotions which any beautiful burial-place calls up in the 
breast of a man of sensibility and reflection. 

Our readers have seen enough of the book to enable them to form a 
good idea of it. The style is perfect—we could wish sometimes that 
it had more of careless vigor and less of finished elegance. We hope 
Professor Longfellow will continue it—we shall be always glad to hear 
from him. 


Alphabet of Phrenology. A short Sketch of that Science, for the Use 
of Beginners. By H. T. Judson, M. D. New-York. 


, 


“ Phrenology,” says Dr. Judson, “ in connexion with other branches 
of science, such as those of insanity, legislation, and education, may 
be regarded as the greatest and most important discovery of modern 
times.” It ‘‘ is of paramount importance in its influence upon medi- 
cine, law, education, and the general welfare of mankind.” How 
important, then, that phrenological science should be disseminated 
among all who have minds susceptible of insanity, sedentary capaci- 
ties for the work of legislation, or children to educate! Knowledge, 
on this momentous subject, has hitherto been confined to an enlightened 
few. It has neither guided the counsels of the senate, nor regulated 
the discipline of the university. In the science of insanity, phrenology 
has indeed exerted a practical influence to a limited degree. We have 
known two or three persons whom it has made light-headed ; a college 
student, whose organ of se/f-esteem, always large, has, since September 
last, completely overshadowed the ¢ntellectual organs,—and an indi- 
vidual in private life, who was seized with derangement in the midst of 
Spurzheim’s course of lectures, and raved night and day, for several 
weeks, in the technical terms of his science. But all these cases were 
among the e/ite ; the vulgar have as yet wanted the means of becoming 
scientifically mad. ‘That want is now happily supplied. We have 
before us, in forty-seven duodecimo pages, in a style sufficiently vulgar 
to suii the lowest tastes in the community, an outline of Spurzheim’s 
system, the location and function of each organ, and the origin, history, 
and uses of the science. Nor is the reader left to his own skill in 
identifying the thicknesses of his own or his friend’s skull, with the 
propensities, sentiments, and facultics to which they severally apper- 
tain. Ife is furnished with a plate, in which are presented maps of 
the anterior, lateral, and posterior portions of the human head, can- 
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toned off into their several compartments, which are numbered from 
one to thirty-three, with an asterisk where Dr. Spurzheim supposed, 
but was not certain, that the desire for food and drink was seated. 

We have never read so small a book, from which we derived so 
many new ideas. In our author’s mind, phrenology bears the same 
relation to natural and metaphysical science, that algebra does to 
arithmetic. Conclusions, that Locke or Dugald Stewart would have 
reached by long chains of ratiocination, he jumps at. Problems, that 
would have posed them, he solves with a stroke of the pen. We can- 
not in conscience hide our new light beneath a bushel. We cannot 
refrain from presenting to our readers a few of the recent discoveries 
communicated in the work before us. 

In the first place, we have seen persons in robust health, who had a 
poor appetite. Physicians have been consulted, elixirs swallowed, 
gymnastics practised, all to no purpose. ‘They and we took it for 
granted that the stomach had lost its tone. Fools that we were! Ap- 
petite has nothing to do with the stomach; it depends solely on the 
development of a little portion of brain in the vicinity of the temples,— 
the organ of alimentiveness. 

Again, we have hitherto been unable to account for the expressive- 
ness of lovers’ eyes. But our author, speaking of the organ of ama- 
tiveness, which has ‘ its seat at the lower and posterior part of the 
head,” says, ‘‘ There is a connexion between this portion of the brain 
and the eyes, so that these sometimes convey all necessary intelligence 
from the lover to the beloved object.” 

The organ of destructiveness accounts for a phenomenon which has 
always puzzled us, namely, the fondness of women for public execu- 
tions. ‘The dear creatures have this organ more fully developed than 
men have! The ancient Romans, (whose crania, we presume, from 
the positiveness with which he makes the assertion, Dr. Judson has 
disinterred and examined,) had ‘ large destructive organs.” Hence, 
not as is commonly supposed from their low state of refinement, their 
fondness for gladiatorial shows. 

It is a well-known fact, that a man, who has drank alcohol to 
excess, cannot bear his own weight. The vulgar have accounted for 
this fact by saying, that, in such cases, the spirit gets into the head. 
But they have erred in supposing that its fumes diffuse themselves at 
large through the head. The organ of weight is ‘‘ a small organ in 
the vicinity of the eye-brows, and near the internal angle towards the 
nose.” ‘This gives the sense of equilibrium, and forms conceptions of 
the gravity of things. It is affected in intoxication; and its obfusca- 
tion occasions all the backslidings and prostrations of the drunkard. 
It is also, observes our author, in his peculiarly lucid manner, “ the 
primary link in the chain of nausea or sea-sickness.”’ 

But we forbear. The copy-right of this book is secured by law ; 
and two or three more of our large octavo pages of extracts, in our 
small quotation type, would subject us to prosecution. Let our readers 
buy for themselves; and we can assure them that they will not spend 
their money for that which satisficth not. They will, on the other 
hand, if men of sense, be too well satisfied with the science of phre- 
nology, to seek farther light from its acknowledged masters. But we 
beg them to read soberly, to smother the incipient laugh, to bite the 
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lips ready to relax into a smile; for our author assures us that “ the 
time of ridicule has passed away,” and what sensible man will consent 
to be behind the age? 

* A brighter dawn has arisen upon the destiny of man ; and he will 
vet (through the faith and practice of phrenology,) become wise and 
virtuous, and therefore happy.” We are willing to hope,—Aope did 
we say? We have at times entertained what we deemed a hope, but 
must have been mistaken ; for we find in our eranium a deep cavity 
where the organ of Hope should be. And we were made by this little 
book painfully aware of all the loss of happiness which this deficiency 
has occasioned us. Indeed, we live in fear lest our largely-developed 
Firmness may cave in, deprived as it is of its appropriate flank-guard ; 
for Dr. Judson says, of the organ of Hope— 

“This is located on each side of Firmness, and inspires delightful anticipations 
of the future. It gilds and adorns every prospect. Large and active in youth, 
its possessors spring forward with vigor in the race of life, and are only repressed 
by the hard lessons of experience. It has been sung by the poets, and rejoiced 
in by all. Deprived of this faculty, life would be a biank, and existence acurse.” 


An Oration pronounced at Boston before the Colonization Society 
of Massachusetts, on ihe Anniversary of American Independence, 


July 4, 1833. By Caleb Cushing. 


It is a shame that the Fourth of July should be made a day of self- 
glorification by the only enlightened nation on the earth, which is 
cursed by domestic slavery,—by a nation, in the bosom of which a 
worse than oriental despotism is exercised. Let it be kept by the 
friends of liberty, not as a high festival, but as a day of humiliation for 
national iniquity, of sympathy with the enslaved, of philanthropic vows 
and efforts for their relief. As long as there is a race of human beings, 
bondmen, in a large part of our country, and outcasts in all, we have 
no right to boast of our free institutions and equal rights. Such has 
been the sentiment which has for some years led, in different parts of 
New-England, to religious celebrations of the anniversary of our Inde- 
pendence, at which the claims of enslaved and free negroes to our 
sympathy and charity have been urged. Among good men, in every 
section of the couniry, there is but one opinion as to the expediency of 
vigorous efforts in behalf of the blacks, and against slavery. But there 
is, unfortunately, a difference of sentiment as to the means to be em- 
ployed. ‘The thinking part of our community have almost to a man 
taken sides, either with the Anti-Slavery or the Colonization party. 

We have read, with amazement, the publications of the anti-slavery 
society ; and our wonder has subsided only on looking over its list of 
officers, and finding that its affairs are managed, not by practical men, 
but by rhymers, antiquaries, saints militant, and the like. We regard 
its members as insane philanthropists,—its doctrine as a highly dan- 
gerous fanaticism. 

Even if the anti-slavery society could do no harm, we should object 
to it on the ground that it can do no good. Its ostensible design is to 
procure the immediate abolition of slavery. Now this cannot be effect- 
ed by raising a strong party in the New-England, Middle, and Western 
states; for the power of regulating domestic slavery is vested by the 
Constitution not in the national government, but in the several state 
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governments, and the only way of abolishing it is by procuring a ma- 
jority in favor of so doing in each of the slave-holding states. But the 
impertinent interference of New-England people, in affairs wholly 
without their jurisdiction, is adapted to produce in those states a re- 
action unfavorable to liberty, and to rivet the chains of the slaves. 
This is peculiarly the case with the mode of interference adopted by 
the anti-slavery party, namely, inflammatory and abusive publications. 
Threats and maledictions can never drive the genius of emancipation 
across the Potomac. 

Nor, could this society compass its object, would that object be a 
desirable one. The effect of the execrable system, to which the exi- 
gency of the case, rather than their inhumanity, has forced the people 
of the South, has been such as to adapt the slaves to their present 
estate, and to incapacitate them for self-government. Let loose upon 
society, in their present ignorance and degradation, they would be 
tenfold more wretched than they are now,—they would be as helpless 
as so many infants. It is a well-known fact, that among the slave- 
holders, who are included under the common ban of the anti-slavery 
society there are genuine philanthropists, who retain their slaves from 
motives of humanity, because, by entering the ranks of the free blacks, 
their condition would be deteriorated, not improved. Emancipation, 
whenever it occurs, must be gradual, not sudden ; and must be pre- 
ceded by a system of education. Liberty is indeed the rightful pos- 
session of the slave. And so is property, fraudulently obtained, the 
rightful possession of him from whom it is obtained. Yet he cannot 
seize upon it at once, but must await the issue of a legal process. And 
it is equally necessary that a moral process should precede the re- 
instatement of the slave in Ais property,—in his birth-right. 

But whether the simultaneous manumission of the slaves be desirable 
or not, it is, as we have seen, impossible. Meanwhile, the society 
which advocates it is doing a great deal of harm. Its publications are 
diffusing rebellious principles among the slaves, and a spirit of inso- 
lence among the free blacks. They are inflaming sectional jealousies 
between the North and the South, and thus paving the way for political 
dissensions. ‘hey are waging uncompromising warfare against one 
of the noblest enterprizes of philanthropy,—that of Colonization on the 
Coast of Africa. 

The Colonization Society interferes neither with the rights nor the 
exigencies of the South. Its agents ask not for slaves; yet are happy 
to receive them. They find the blacks, whether bond or free, shut out 
from social dignities and privileges. They point them to a place where 
knowledge, and wealth, and honor, are within their grasp. They offer 
them the means of transportation thither, and of establishment there. 
They know that a traffic in human flesh is conducted on that same 
Western Coast of Africa. They think, by a colony of ransomed slaves, 
to oppose a barrier to that traffic. They see a continent, where mill- 
ions of their fellow-men are the slaves of superstition and sin. ‘They 
find a few of the same race upon whom the Sun of Righteousness has 
beamed in the land of their captivity. These they would send to the 
home of their fathers, to enlighten their benighted brethren. They 
hope for ultimate,—they cannot wish immediate,—emancipation ; but 
desire, by diminishing the number of slaves, to facilitate the early 
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commencement of that work. By their own resources, they may effect 
much; with the patronage of the national and state governments, they 
might export double the annual increase of the black population. 

‘he object of Mr. Cushing, in his oration before the Colonization 
Society, is to explain the object of that society ; to show that it is laud- 
able; and to vindicate the measure by which it has been and is persued. 
The discussion is good as far as it goes; and is sufficiently ample tor 
the occasion. No man is better qualified than Mr. Cushing to place 
the merits of the Colonization Society in its true light before the pub- 
lic ; and we wish that a popular tract might be prepared by him, under 
the patronage of that society, as an antidote to the pestilential doctrines 
of the Anti-Slavery Association. 


The Life and Adventures of Dr. Dodimus Duckworth, A. N. Q. to 
which is added, the History of a Steam Doctor. In two velumes. 
By the author of “ A Yankee among the Nullifiers.” 


Dr. Greene, the author of this work, is a man of talent and a well- 
educated physician; but has been, in one at least of his several places 
of abode, an unsuccessful medical practitioner. Whether his failure 
resulted from want of application, from inaptness for the routine of 
professional duty, from the neighborhood of eminent physicians, or the 
rivalry of triumphant quacks, we know not. But no neighborhood is 
without its herb-doctors, steam-doctors, bone-setters, cancer-curers, 
@&c. and as unsuccessful medical gentlemen are prone to deem the 
very best of their rivals mere quacks, we doubt not that our author 
attributes the paucity of his patients to quackery alone. He therefore 
holds the whole race of empirics in utter abhorrence ; to which right- 
eous sentiment we are indebted for the volumes before us, which can- 
not be better defined than by styling them a burlesque upon quackery. 
In addition to the hero, of whom more hereafter, we have sketches of 
the life and manners of numerous pretenders to the healing art. First 
and foremost, comes Mrs. Motherwort, a quasi Lucina, who presides 
over the hero’s nativity, gives him some trade to physic him before he 
is an hour old, and continues to physic him three times a day for an 
indefinite period afterwards. 'Then there is Dr. Whistlewind, the pre- 
ceptor of Dodimus, a veteran disciple of Slapsclapius, (as he terms 
himself ;) a man of such amazing skill, that he had, as his admirers 
averred, ‘more than a thousand times, took out a person’s insides, 
washed them in sperits of tollymylollygus, and the person lived and 
done well.” Then we have a host of rival practitioners, who share 
with our hero the patronage of the good people in and about Crincum- 
paw. Of these, the most formidable is Dr. Pulltoggle, the seventh son 
of a seventh son, and therefore, a nateral bone-setter. The late Dr. 

, of this city, who could set a bone when drunk better than 
another surgeon would when sober, might have sat for this picture. 
Next to him ranks Dr. Horehound, a root-and-herb doctor, who pur- 
chased his skill of Dr. Burdock, dealt principally in chronic and incur- 
able disorders, of which he soon relieved the patient by death, and yet 
retained the confidence of the public, by te/ling, instead of asking, his 
patients their symptoms. Hard by her brethren, abode Mrs. Dumps, 
the cancer-curer, who contrived to gain a livelihood from that rare 
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disease, by multiplying the cases of it, and representing every tumor 
whatever as acancer. Against these renowned competitors, Dodimus 
would hardly have maintained his ground, had he not found able adju- 
tants and powerful protectors in the reverend grannies or amateur 
practitioners of Crincumpaw. The way in which he managed to 
secure their favor, will recall well-remembered scenes to those of our 
readers who have been familiar with sickness in the country. For 
their edification, we transcribe it. 


On arriving at the sick room, he would frequently find Mrs. Catnip, Mrs. 
Chamomile, or Mrs. Sage, by the bed of the patient. After he had felt of the 
pulse, looked at the tongue, and inquired into the symptoms, they would naturally 
ask what was the matter with the patient. 

“ He has the dysentery.” 

“ Don’t you think, doctor, he has a little touch of the diarrhee along with it?” 

“ Exactly so, Mrs. Catnip. I was going to observe, that he had something of 
a conglomeration of complaints, but the dysentery is the main disease—the cap- 
tain and head general, as it were, of all the rest.” 

“ Don’t you think he ’s threatened with a fever?” 

‘‘ Undoubtedly, Mrs. Catnip, there ’s very strong symptoms of it, and unless he 
gets sudden help, he ‘Il have a fever prefixed to the dysentery and diarrheer.”’ 

If, after prescribing for the patient, the old lady suggested some remedy of her 
own, he did not hesitate to fall in with her prescription. 

“ Don't you think, doctor, a little logwood-tea would be good ?”’ 

‘* By all means, Mrs. Catnip—logwood-tea, or, as we doctors call it, a concoc- 
tion of logwood, is a wonderful corroborator of the bowels.”’ 

“ And don’t you think a little malice and comfrey simmered down in skim- 
milk, would be excellent and healing-like ?”’ 

* Just so, Mrs. Catnip—exactly so—your suggestions are extremely judicial. 
The malice will be softened by the comfrey ; the comfrey will be interlarded by 
the malice, and both will be corroborated by the skim-milk; the effect on the 
patient, along with the other remedies, I ‘ve no doubt, will be very favorable.”’ 

“ Well, doctor, in case the patient does not get better soon, what would you 
think of a little pulverized pigeon’s gizzard, to be taken in mare’s-milk sweeten- 
ed with molasses?” 

“ | think very favorably of it indeed, Mrs. Catnip, and if you had ‘nt got the 
start of me,should have mentioned it myself. The pulverized gizzard is very 
excellent for the stomach, and the mare’s-milk and molasses will tend to concen- 
trate its effects through the whole system.” 

By this sort of deference to the opinion of these knowing and officious ladies, 
Doctor Duckworth very readily conciliated, and very easily retained their good 
will. 

So much for the grannies. Aided and abetted by these, in spite of 
the efforts of the other above-named practitioners, Dr. Duckworth 
made good head-way. There was yet another character, which must 
be introduced in a complete treatise on quackery, but against which, 
had our hero been represented as succeeding, probability would have 
been too palpably outraged—I mean the stram-doctor. Our author 
has preferred throwing into an appendix the biography of one of that 
genus, in which he has painted, to the life, the usual ignorance, reck- 
lessness, and profligacy of Thomson’s disciples. 

Of Dodimus Duckworth we have in these volumes a complete and 
minute biography from the cradle to the grave. And the whole is 
well conceived and well executed. Dodimus is born of just such a 
mother as would be likely to give birth to a quack ; educated under 
just such circumstances as would make him glory in being a quack, and 
incapacitate him for any thing better; and settled in a region where 
fame and wealth would naturally be lavished upon a quack. His 


mother designs him, from birth, for one of the learned professions, and 
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chooses the medical profession as the easiest. She spoils her child by 
foolish indulgence, while her tyranny is cutting short her more judi- 
cious husband’s days. Dodimus is noted, in childhood and youth, for 
conversance with all the arts of petty iniquity, and utter ignorance of 
every thing worth knowing, except the alphabet, (for he cannot even 
write so that others can read it.) At eighteen he is to commence the 
study of his profession ; but with whom? 


Fortunately there lived at Toppingtown, a distance of ten miles, the very man 
whom, of all the world, Mrs. Duckworth would have selected as the preceptor to 
her darling. This was no other than the renowned Docror WuistLewinp. 
He was famous,as the good lady expressed it, for doing mortal cures. There 
was not, as she averred, another doctor in creation who was any touch to him. 
He was, she said, not only a skillful physician, but a most notorious sargeant. It 
would do one’s heart good to see him cut and slash, mend and mar, wherever he 
went. 

With this man, of course, Dodimus is not likely to be injured by 
excessive application. The first forenoon he is in the office, he does 
all the studying of his whole noviciate. But, in the idea that practice 
makes perfect, he commences practice immediately, and draws teeth 
and lets blood for all who will put their lives in his hands. He soon 
begins to visit patients with his master; and ere long is sent as his 
substitute to the least wealthy of his patients. Long before he leaves 
Dr. Whistlewind, he has acquired great fame in all the country around, 
by the rapidity of his riding, from which the rustics conclude that his 
professional skill and zeal are alike unbounded. He settles in a vil- 
lage adjoining 'Toppingtown, marries, buys all manner of medicines, 
steps at once into extensive practice, and impoverishes and drives 
away an unassuming, but really learned and acute physician. His 
blunders only enhance his fame. One of his early schoolmates feigns 
a broken leg; Duckworth sets it, splinters it, and bandages it; and 
the next morning the patient disappears, and is discovered on his 
return from a walk of five miles. ‘The major part of the people regard 
this immediate restoration as a divine attestation of the skill and 
claims of the new physician. At last, Dr. Whistlewind dies by swal- 
lowing several of his own pills, and Duckworth succeeds him in Top- 
pingtown. There he begins to drink excessively, (as most quacks 
do;) but the difficulty of obtaining his services at all times, very much 
enhances their value in the eyes of his patrons, so that they often send 
for him when he can neither mount nor keep his saddle without assist- 
ance. Abgut this time, he introduces a favorite regimen for the 
dropsy, namely, beef and brandy. Dropsy thenceforth becomes prev- 
alent through the whole circle of his practice. ‘The inmates of the 
almshouse, almost to a man, commence, by means of pillows, semi- 
pumpkins, &c. to make a fair show in the flesh, and are fed upon the 
much-loved remedy. ‘The doctor soon deems himse/f dropsical, and 
shrinks not from his own prescription. Delirium tremens, with all its 
horrors, supervenes; and the doctor is gathered to the great commu- 
nity of his patients, in the vigor of his days and the fullness of his 
glory. 

Besides the masterly delineation of Duckworth’s character, we have 
numerous pictures of rustic life, to the fidelity of which we can bear 
the testimony of an eye-witness. ‘The country parlor, school, bar- 
room, wedding, sleigh-ride, ball, could have been portrayed, as they 
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are in this book, only by one who had long been conversant with such 
scenes. 

But we will cut short our critique, for the sake of introduciag one 
more extract,—the account of a perplexing case of dropsy. 


He had one patient, who, having commenced with a moderate corporation, had 
so plied the remedy, that, at le , he found it difficult to waddle about; and 
the doctor declared that tapping could be no longer delayed. The patient de- 
murred at first, observing nothing, which had ever been tapped in his house, 
had lasted above a fortnight. But the doctor was positive, and the patient finally 
submitted. 

A day was fixed for the operation ; and Duckworth, accompanied by two or three 
students, repaired to the house of the patient, expecting to draw off something 
like a barrel of water. The neighbors flocked in to see the operation, and to 
witness the flood on the breaking up of the “great deep.” The Rev. John Conn 
and William Brunson were also present, having been invited by the doctor to 
witness the triumph of his art. 

Squire Plumper was placed in a convenient position, having so much of his 
corporation denuded as to allow a fair field for the operation. A capacious tub 
was set before him to catch the water, and all eyes were intent on the scene, ex- 
pecting the imprisoned liquid to rush forth, even as spruce-beer rusheth on the 
a of a bottle. The doctor, taking out his trocar, observed to his 
students— 

‘‘ This instrument, you will take notice, is called a trocular, and is used espe- 
cially in the-operation of tapping. The part of the patient in which I shall make 
the insertion, is demiainitnd the lineal album, and is situated hereabouts. Hold- 
ing the troculay thus in my hand, I make a dip, when you will see the water 
spout forth with great violence, and run in a free and conterminous stream.”’ 

Thus saying, he was about to make a lunge, when Squire Plumper begged he 
would allow him a glass of brandy before performing the operation. 

“ Brandy !”’ exclaimed Duckworth, staying his hand; “this call is most un- 
timeous ; it is an interception—a vexatious delay—of one of the most important 
operations ever performed in aes Besides, Squire Plumper, what good 
do you expect the brandy will do you, when it is immediately to be drawn off 
along with the water contained in your internal circumference? Wait till the 
artifice is closed again, and then the liquor will do you some good.” 

‘‘ All that may be true, doctor,” said the patient ; “but with your leave I ’ll 
take a little now, and then a little again after the operation is over.” 

“ Well, if you must have it, you must, I suppose,’ said the doctor; “ and, on 
pr oat I may as well take a drop myself—being, as well as you, not a little 

ropsical.”’ 

Thus saying, Duckworth helped himself to a glass of the juice of life, as he 
called it, and then poured out one for his patient. 

“| think they are both very clearly drops-ical,” said Brunson, in a whisper, to 
the Reverend Mr. Conn; but I doubt very much whether the patient, any more 
than the doctor, is overburthened with water.” 

“T am inclined to the same opinion,” returned the reverend gentleman. 
‘‘ Squire Plumper seems to me very evidently to be bloated with morbid fat, 
rather than with water. Such being the case, ought we not, late as it is, to give 
a hint to the doctor, and save the man from the useless pain and danger of an 
operation ?” 

““ Why, as to the pain,” replied Brunson, “ he deserves to suffer a little for 
trusting to the prescriptions of such a blockhead as Duckworth ; as to the danger, 
I suspect there will not be much, for the instrument will never reach through 
the wall of fat by which the patient is defended. Besides, Duckworth is too 
headstrong to listen to any hints which may be offered.” 

Notwithstanding these arguments, the humane clergyman could not be con- 
tented, until he had beckoned the doctor aside, and asked him if he was positive 
the case was one of real dropsy. 

*¢ Positive!” exclaimed Duckworth, with great indignation; “do you think 
I ’d come here to tap a man for the dropsy, if | was ‘nt certain he had it?” 

“ The best, you know,” returned Mr. Conn, calmly, “‘ may sometimes miss it ; 
and an enlargement of fat may possibly be mistaken for one of water.” 

“ Fugh!”’ exclaimed the doctor, with an air of great contempt, “do youthink I’m 
such a fool that I don't know the angry-post from the ekerous substance? I tell 
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you, Squire Plumper is a most palpable instance of the dropsy ; I should n't won- 
der if there was a barrel of water in him. Howsomever, if you are still faithless, 
Mr. Conn, | 'll convince you in the trinkling of a trocular.” 

Having thus said, he returned to the patient, who by this time began to be 
rather impatient, and demanded another glass of brandy to quiet his nerves. 
The doctor again helped him to the liquor, having, as before, premised by taking 
a glass himself. He now flourished the trocar, and made a Junge; at the same 
time leaping a little on one side in order to escape the spouting liquid. 

But the liquid refused to spout—not a drop of water came. The doctor was 
utterly astonished. 

“ Eh!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ what!—no water !—the devil !—this beats me out and 
out. I never saw the like before—never! Marvelous! Wonderful!—I ’ve 
driven the trocular up to the hub, as it were—and not a drop of water comes! 
Strange !”’ 

If the doctor was surprised, the spectators were in general no lessso. The 
clergyman and the lawyer, however, were not disappointed. 

‘‘] suppose you are now convinced,’ whispered the former in the ear of the 
doctor, “ that it was not a case of dropsy ?” 

“‘ Convinced !’’ retorted the doctor aloud, “no, sir, I defy any mortal man, or 
immortal either, to convince me. I know what | know.” 

“There ’s no question of that,’’ said the minister, still in a low tone; “ but 
you will probably acknowledge that the best may miss it? I presume you will 
not still persist in calling this a dropsy ?”’ 

‘1 do insist upon calling it a case of dropsy—of ginuwine dropsy,’” returned 
the doctor, helping himself to a third glass of brandy. 

‘“« But there ’s no water discharged.” 

“ Water! ah, there ’s the point,” said the doctor ; then assuming an air of great 
professional consequence, and addressing himself to his students and the people 
generally,—‘“ I wish you to take notice,” said he, “ gentlemen, that this is a 
very extraordinary case—a very uncommon case indeed—it is, gentlemen, a case 
of dry dropsy.”’ 

‘“ And yet it seems not to have wanted moistening,”’ said Brunson. 

“It ’s been jest like the sile of Neversoak Plains,” said farmer Butters, “the 
more it drinked, the drier it growed.” 

As for Squire Plumper, he got well of the operation; but, still pushing the 
remedy of brandy and beef, and increasing the proportion of the former ingredi- 
ent, in less than three months he was a corpse. 


An Oration delivered before the Gloucester Mechanic Association, on 
the Fourth of July, 1833. By Robert Rantoul, jun. 


This production has had the good fortune to be noticed favorably in 
most of the leading newspapers. It is entitled to such consideration, 
both from the society at whose request it was delivered, and from the 
industry and talent employed in its composition. The mechanics of 
New-England are taking a noble stand in the arrangements of society. 
They are, in many places, taking the lead of all other classes, in the 
institution of lyceums, reading-rooms, debating-societies, and other 
modes of improving in literature, science and the arts. To them is due 
no small portion of the glory of producing the change of “thirteen strip- 
ling colonies into twenty-four imposing sovereignties ;” and to them 
will our country hereafter be indebted, to a still greater extent, for the 
permanency of its freedom and the security of its laws and constitu- 
tion. We hope that the mechanics of other places will follow the 
example of their brethren at Gloucester, in their celebration of our 


national thanksgiving, and be equally fortunate in finding orators for 
the occasion. 
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MAINE. 

Waterville College. The annual com- 
mencement of this institution took place 
on Wednesday, July —. Nine students 
were admitted to the degree of A. B. 
all of whom, except two, who were ab- 
sent, took part in the performances of 
the day, which were of a very reputa- 
ble character. 

The Peace Society celebrated their an- 
niversary on the afternoon of Tuesday. 
when an address, well spoken of an 
adapted to the occasion, was delivered 
by Mr. Paine, of Winslow. On the 
evening of the same day was the anni- 
versary of the Literary Fraternity, of 
Waterville College. An address was 
delivered on the occasion by Mr. Brad- 
bury, of Augusta. 

The classes now remaining in Col- 
lege contain about thirty each—the 
graduating one being the last of the 
small classes. More than twenty have 
already offered themselves as Freshmen, 
and this number may be increased to 
forty or fifty. In the main, the College 
appears to be in a flourishing condition. 
Some difficulty arose out of a celebra- 
tion of the 4th of July by the students, 
at which the President took offence, 
and reproved the students. They ex- 
plained, that no ardent spirits was used 
on the occasion, and nothing improper 
intended. He again reproved them, and 
afterwards in a lecture took occasion to 
animadvert very severely upon their 
conduct, comparing it to that of savages, 
brutes, &c. They firmly remonstrated 
against such treatment, and the conse- 
quence was, that the President and Pro- 
fessor Conant, who sustained him, re- 
signed their offices. Thus the affair 
threatened to prevent the continuance 
of the college exercises, but the students, 
—s confidence in the oe 
officers, things went on as usual, an 
with general satisfaction. At the meet- 
ing of the Boards, the resignations of 
the President and Professor Conant 
were accepted, and the students sus- 
tained and admitted to their degrees. 


Education. A writer in the Saco 
Republican furnishes the following de- 
tails respecting the public provision for 
education. After the separation of 
Maine from Massachusetts, a law was 
passed, requiring every town to raise 
annually, for the support of schools, a 
sum equal to forty cents for each person 


in such town, to be distributed among 
the school districts, in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants in each. In 
1825, the number of districts, as appears 
from the reports made to the Legisla- 
ture, was 2499; the number of chil- 
dren, between the ages of four and 
twenty-one, 137,931; the number who 
usually attend schools, 101,325; and the 
total annual expenditure $137,878 57. 
The present number of scholars is es- 
timated by this writer at 140,000. The 
schools kept by male teachers are open 
on the average, two months in the year, 
and those kept by female teachers, 
about two weeks longer. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The following is a brief abstract of 
the various subjects of taxation, as re- 
turned by the Assessors, for March, 
1832 :— 


42,852 Dwelling-houses, valued at 


2,622,676 Acres of Land, - 
1,572 Mills, 7 - 
26 Stores, - - 
283 Distilleries, . 
Manufactories, 
: Quarries, 
3 Fisheries, - 
verry, . ‘ 
Horses, &c. 
9 Neat Cattle, 
5 Sheep, - - - 333,657 
Silver Plate, 10,614 
5,196 Riding Carriages, - - 238,797 
22,893 Clocks and Watches 
Bank Stock, State Banks, 
Do. U. 8. Bank, - - 
Insurance Stock, - 
Turnpike do, - - 
Money at interest, 
Three folds, - 
Assessments, 
Polls, 


1,290,694 
3,347,667 


174,843 
3,143,736 
17,880 


There was received at the Treasu- 
ry, during the year ending the 31st of 
March, 1833, - - 
Viz.—From interest on U. 

8. three per cents, 

Tax on non-resident own 
ers of Bank Stock 
Avails of State Prison, 
Dividends on Bank Stock, 
owned by the State, 
Fines and Miscellaneous 

Receipts, - - 

State Tax, 


$1,382 00 


2,817 00 
5,000 00 


25,670 00 


7,448 00 
37,985 00 


$80,302 00 
71.626 00 


60,852 06 


The disbursements were 
Viz.—For the ordinary ex- 
penses of Government, 
For public buildings and 

institutions, 10,774 00 


$71,626 00 
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The population of the state by the 
last census, was 297,711; and the ordi- 
nary expense of the government was 
$60,852; being a proportionate expense 
of twenty cents and a half for each in- 
habitant. But the state, during this 
time, received $27,053 interest on her 
three per cent. stock and dividends on 
bank stock ; $12,446 from the State 
prison, forfeitures, fines, &c. and $2,217, 
for taxes on bank stock owned by non- 
residents ; all amounting to $42,316; 
which being deducted from the ordina- 
ry expenses of government, left the 
sum of $18,536 to be paid from direct 
taxes. 

This balance of $18,536 would re- 
quire a contribution by each inhabitant 
of the stete of less than six cents and 
three mills; and a tax less than three 
tenths of a mill on each dollar of valua- 
tion and assessment returned by the 
Assessors. 

The whole capital of this Fund, pro- 
ductive and unproductive, was reported 
by the Commissioner in 1832, to be 

1,902,957 87. The interest arising 
rom it, is irrevocably dedicated by the 
constitution, to the support of primary 
schools, and by law, is apportioned to 
them, according to the ratio of persons 
between four and sixteen years of age, 
belonging to the respective school soci- 
eties. The whole number of those per- 
sons in 1832, was 86,252; and the 
amount of interest distributed for that 
year, was $81,939 40, being ninety-five 
cents for each of those persons, and 
equal to 28 cents for every inhabitant. 
Thus, while the state were distributing, 
for the benefit of schools, a sum equal 
to twenty-eight cents for each person 
in it, the ordinary expenses of the gov- 
ernment required of them only a ratio 
of contribution less than six cents and 
three mills. 


Washington College. The annual 
commencement at Washington College, 
Hartford, was held on the first of Au- 

ust. The degree of A. B. was con- 
ferred on twelve graduates, and that of 
A. M. on eleven gentlemen, chiefly 
clergymen. The degree of D. D. was 
conferred on the Rev. Messrs. Doane 
and Humphreys. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Libraries in Philadelphia. Froma no- 
tice which appeared in a recent number 
of the Boston Mercantile Journal, stat- 
ing that the public libraries in that city 
contained 45,000 volumes, besides about 
20,000 in the Circulating Libraries, and 
that it was believed Philadelphia con- 
tained one good library, amounting to 
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25,000 volumes, we have been induced 
to ascertain the names of the public 
libraries in this city, and the number of 
volumes contained in each, as nearly as 
practicable. We present the following 
as the result of our inquiries :— 
1. Philadelphia Library, Vols. 
2. Library of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, - - - - 9,000 
. Library of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 6,500 
. Library of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, - 7 «2 & 5,200 
. Library of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, - - - - 2,000 
. Library belonging to the Society of 
2,000 
2,700 
3,000 


42,000 


Students, - - - - 
. Library of the Friends in Philadel- 
phia, - - - - - 
. Library of the Almshouse, rising 
. Library of the Pennsylvania Acade- 
my of Fine Arts, - - - 
. Library of the Law Association, up- 
wardsof = - - - - 
. Library of the Medical Society, 
2. Library of the College of Physicians, 
3. Library of the College of Pharmacy, 
. Library of St. Augustine Church, up- 
wardsof  - or - 
. Library of the German Society, 
}. Library of the American Sunday 
School Union, - - ° 
7. Library of Foreign Classical Litera- 
ture and Science, - - - 
3. Library of the Philadelphia Museum, 
. Library of the Atheneum, - 
. Mercantile Library, - - - 
. Apprentices’ Library, - - 
- Northern Liberties Library and 
Reading Room, - - - 
. Southwark Library, - - - 
. Kensington Library and Reading 


150 
1,400 
600 
500 
500 
3,000 
4,000 
1,800 
2,800 
500 
6,500 
4,000 
7,000 


2,100 
2/200 
Room, - - . 250 
. Library of the Carpenters’ Society, 350 
110,050 
Many of the works in these various 
depots are scarce, and not easily pro- 
cured at the present time. The library 
of the University contains a donation 
from the unfortunate Louis XVI. made 
during the revolutionary war,—all of 
which were printed at the royal printing 
office, and treat of mathematics, natural 
history, &c. The library of the Acade- 
my of Fine Arts contains a donation 
from Bonaparte. The library of the 
Hospital and Almshouse contain the 
best works on medicine, surgery, and 
the sciences, while those of the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences and the Muse- 
um are devoted to natural history and 
travels. The library of St. Augustine’s 
Church contains, we believe, the onl 
complete copy of the “ Fathers’’ in this 
country. 


United States Mint. The Philadelphia 
Herald recently contained an account 
of this establishment, from which the 
following particulars are epitomized. 

In the year 1830, the whole coinage 
was $3,155,620, consisting of $643,105 
in gold, (half and quarter eagles ;)— 
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$2,495,400 in silver, (half dollars, dimes 
and half dimes ;)—and $17,110 in cop- 


r. 

“he 1831, the coinage amounted to 
$3,923,473, consisting of $714,270 gold, 
(half and quarter eagles ;)—$3,176,600 
in silver, (half dollars, quarters, dimes 
and half dimes ;)—and $33,603 60 in 
copper. 

In 1832, the coinage amounted to 
$3,401,055, consisting of $798,435 in 
gold; $2,579,000 in silver, and $23,620 
In copper. 

It will be perceived that no eagles 
nor dollars have been coined at the 
mint during the last three years. No 

uarter dollars were coined in 1830. 

he first emission was in 1831. Only 
eleven dollars in half cents have been 
coined in three years—and all in 183). 
The gold thus coined was derived from 
the following places respectively, in 
each of the three years. We follow the 
Herald in including Mexico with South 
America, pleading his method of classi- 
fication as imposing a necessity for this 
novel geographical arrangement. 

From South-America and the West- 
Indies, there were received in 1830 about 
$125,000 in gold; in 1831, $130,000; 
in 1832, $80,000. From Africa, in 
in 1830, $19,000; in 1831, $27,000 ; in 
1832, $28.000. From places unknown, 
in 1%30, $35,000; 1831, $39,000; in 
1832, $39,000. The principal supplies, 
were, however, received from the Gold 
Region in the United States, which 
were respectively, in the three years 
mentioned, $466,000, $518,000, and 
$678,000. 

Tables are added, exhibiting the 
quantity of gold received from each 
state in the Gold Region, since 1824— 
the year in which attention was first 
drawn to the search. The whole amount 
is $1,913,000, derived from the follow- 
ing states, in the proportion given :— 
North-Carolina, $1,199,000; Virginia, 

86,500; South-Carolina, $96,500; 

eorgia, $528,000; Tennessee, $2,000 ; 
Alabama, $1,000. 

Estimates are made that the quantity 
of gold delivered at the mint does not 
much exceed one half of the quantity 
produced by the mines, nearly an equal 
sum having been otherwise disposed of, 
exported uncoined, or consumed in va- 
rious works of art. It is added that if 
these estimates are nearly correct, the 
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production of gold in the United States, 
within the past year, has not been less 
than a million and a quarter of dollars. 
“ This may be regarded as equal to one 
sixth part of all the gold produced with- 
in the same period from the mines of 
Europe and America, estimated accord- 
ing to the results of recent years, given 
by the best authorities.”’ 


MARYLAND. 

Geological Surrey. Messrs. Ducatel, 
Alexander, and Tyson, the gentlemen 
appointed by the Executive to make a 
geological survey of the state, are now 
engaged ir exploring the county of 
Montgomery. They have discovered 
the most flattering indication of great 
mineral wealth in Alleghany county— 
and it is supposed that that heretofore 
neglected part of the state is destined 
to become the Wales of Maryland, 
yielding inexhaustible supplies of iron 
and coal. Various speculations have 
been for some time on foot in relation 
to the existence of coal and other min- 
eral products, in the mountains in the 
vicinity of Frederick; and it is stated 
that an examination is now in progress 
in the neighborhood of the Yellow 
Spring. 

VIRGINIA. 

University of Virginia. No provis- 
ion for theological instruction being 
made in the University of Virginia, in 
November last, a number of the stu- 
dents applied to the Chairman and Pro- 
fessors, for permission to engage a cler- 
gyman, who should perform regular 
religious services, and to subscribe such 
asum as might be necessary for that 
purpose. This proposition met with 
the entire approbation of those gentle- 
men, who alsu engaged to forward the 
plan, by making ak subscriptions as 
might be found necessary. In the 
course of the last month, an application 
was addressed to the Board of Visiters 
of the University, requesting them to 
advance a fixed sum from the funds of 
the University, in order to make a per- 
manent provision for religious instruc- 
tion. This the board did not feel at 
liberty to do; but declared that they 
would, as individuals, cheerfully make 
contributions from their own funds, and 
expressed, at the same time, the warm- 
est approbation of the measure which 
had been adopted by the students. 
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DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 


In Eastport, Maine, Mr. BENJAMIN FOL- 
SOM, editor and proprietor of the Eastport 
Sentinel. From an obituary notice of the de- 
ceased in the Sentinel, the following sketch is 
abridged :— 

Mr. Folsom for a few months past had been 
troubled with a pain in his chest, and for up- 
wards of a year had been conscious of some 
difficulty there. It did not, however, give him 
any serious inconvenience until within a few 
weeks past. Being unwilling to leave his busi- 
ness, he struggled on with this complaint until 
a fortnight before his death, when he retired to 
his house, and from that time he flattered him 
self that he was gaining health and strength. 
He continued, at his house, his editorial duties, 
and the last act of his life was preparing ah 
article for last week’s paper. On the Fourth he 
could not resist his desire to join his friends in 
celebrating the return of our political Sabbath. 
The next day, also, he felt so well, he impru- 
dently went to his printing office. On the 
morning of his death, Tuesday last, he ate his 
breakfast in apparently as good health as he had 
been for years. He conversed with some 
friends, who called in the forenoon to see him, 
with cheerfulness and animation. After his 
friends had gone, he strolled through the house, 
entertaining an idea of going downtown. He 
afterward finished an editorial article which he 
had before commenced ; he then rose from the 
table to go to a chair in another part of the 
room. After he had sat down in this chair, his 
wife, who was in the room with him, heard 
him sigh, and looking up thought he appeared 
somewhat changed. She immediately called 
for assistance, but before they reached him he 
had gone forever. His heart ceased to perform 
its functions almost instantaneously, and he 
expired without a struggle or a groan—noi a 
muscle of his face even was moved. 

Mr. Folsom was born in New- Market, N. H. 
in 1790. He acquired his trade in the office of 
the Essex Register, in Salem, Mass. In 1812 he 
established a paper, entitled the Democratic Re- 
publican, in Walpole, which continued but a 
short time. Subsequently, he purchased the es- 
tablishment of the Herald in Newburyport. In 
1817, he came to this town and commenced the 
Eastport Sentinel, and has since been actively 
and zealously engaged in advocating and ad- 
vancing those measures, which he believed 
would promote the prosperity and interest of 
this portion of the state. When he came, this 
country was comparatively in its infancy. He 
lived to see it grow up in wealth and popula- 
tion, and he has been gratified with the reflec- 
tion. that he had not been an idle drone in the 
hive, but that he ‘had faithfully borne his part 
in the heat and burden of the day. Possessing 
a liberal and generous spirit, he has been ever 
ready, with his purse and his pen, to forward 
any enterprize that would be productive of pub- 
lic good. Of our public schools he was ever a 
warm friend and supporter—believing that our 
political institutions could be made permanent, 
only by diffusing knowledge among the people. 
He has been emphatically a public man. He 
has been intimately connected with all our pub- 
lic affairs for the last ten or fifteen years. He 
represented this town in the State Legislature 
four years, and was a member of the board of 
Selectmen six or seven years—being at his de- 
cease chairman of the board. In his public du- 
ties he has ever been fearless and independent, 
performing them firmly and faithfully. Doing 
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justice to all, he did not allow himself to be 
turned aside, either by the persuasions of his 
friends, or the malice of his enemies. Con- 
ducting a paper, during a season of ‘‘ rewards 
and punishments,” when versatility in politi- 
cal principles was the only sure road to prefer- 
ment, he stuck fast to his integrity. Rejecting 
all ¢ ions of a iary character, he 
refused to bend his knee to the popular idol of 
the day—but keeping a single eye to the honor 
and welfare of his country, he boldly and fear- 
lessly supported such men, and such measures, 
as he believed would maintain the one, and 
promote the other. Of his domestic character 
and social qualities we will not speak. They 
are too well Known and respected in this com- 
munity, to need the record of our approbation. 
We would not disturb the grief which over- 
whelmed his family, at the loss of one who was 
always kind and indulgent, to notice the former 
—and the universal sorrow and regret manifest- 
ed at his death, with the marked respect paid 
to his remains by all, without distinction of 
party, is sufficient evidence of the latter. On 
the day of his interment, the shipping in the 
harbor displayed their colors at half-mast. His 
body, preceded by the Eastport Light Infantry, 
and the Masonic fraternity in this town, and 
accompanied by the Selectmen and other town 
officers, with the longest train of citizens that 
we have ever before observed here, upon a sim- 
ilar occasion, was deposited in the Masonic 
tomb, the solemn and impressive service of the 
Masons having been previously read. 





At Duxbury, Ms. July 19, the Rev. JOHN 
ALLYN,S. T. D. He was born at Barnstable, 
1766, and descended from a family that settled 
early in Plymouth Colony. Some of his ances- 
tors Wrote the name Allen, while other branches 
of the family retained a more ancient orthogra- 
phy. He was matriculated of Harvard Univer- 
sity 1781, and received his first degree 1785. 
He was noticed in college for his precocity of 
talent, and he is remembered as having held a 
respectable rank amongst the best scholars of 
the time. From college he passed to the care 
of the Rev. Dr. West, of Dartmouth, (now New 
Bedford) for his theological education. It has 
been said, that having been an admirer of Dr. 
West, he fell unconsciously into an imitation of 
that great and good man. But that opinion may 
be dissented from. There may have been points 
of coincidence. His strength of judgement, 
power of discrimination, and clearness of logic, 
were like those of Dr. Wi est ; but in his quick- 
ness of apprehension, rapidity of thought and 
brilliancy of wit he was no more like Dr. West 
than the lightning is like the lamp. He may 
have resembled him in whim and passion ; but 
his whim never settled into opinion or bias, and 
his passion was always placable. Dr. Allyn 
was altugether a man too original and self-sus- 
tained to be an imitator of any one. 

He was ordained at Duxbury, 1789. At that 
time, his society embraced the whole town, 
with hardly a dissentient voice ; and he enter- 
ed upon the ministry with the prospect of a 
peaceable, though a laborious life. Nothing oc- 
curred materially to disturb the quiet and the 
success of his ministry, for more than twenty 
years. About 1812 divisions began to appear. 
The Methodists, aided by a cunning use of the 
party politics of the day, succeeded in forming 
a considerable society. Soon afterward, liberal- 
ity began to run mad, and the Universalists car- 
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ried away another portion of his parish. A so- 
ciety, respectable both for numbers and intelli- 

ence, still remained firm, but the peace of Dr. 

llyn was sensibly affected. It was exceed- 
ingly trying to his feelings when he found that 
many families, which had long held a friendly 
intercourse with him in mutual regard and 
christian offices, had now become not only es- 
tranged from him and his ministry, but embit- 
tered with theological hatred, and ready to 
slander and abuse their veteran servant and 
long-tried friend. He was constitutionally ex- 
citable, and his depressions were as deep as 
his elevations were lofty. The loss of a favor- 
ite son, several years before, had visibly affected 
his cheerfulness—and now, the unlooked for 
desertion of many parishioners, who ought to 
have felt stronger bonds of obligation and affec- 
tion, concurred to hasten the attritions of time 
and to mature the morbid symptoms of his con- 
stitution. In 1825 he appeared to be slightly 
paralytic, and from that, time he began to speak 
mournfully of his intellectual decay. It had 
been perceived by himself long before it had 
been distinctly remarked by others. He has 
often been heard to say, that he reached matu- 
rity at twenty-five, and his grand climacteric 
at forty years of age—that he accomplished 
more in that fortieth year than during any other 
year of his life—and that his mental labors, 
from that time, though others might not have 
remarked their want of vigor, were executed 
with a painful consciousness of effort to him- 
self. In 1826, a colleague was settled, (Rev. 
Benjamin Kent ;) but his mind had now become 
too far impaired to enjoy much serenity in his 
release from care and labor. There was one 
peculiarly painful circumstance, of which one 
would not speak but from a sense of justice to 
the dead and the living. Nothing can inflict a 
deeper and more rancorous wound in the heart 
of a decaying Pastor, than to find his past ser- 
vices forgotten, and the people for whom and 
for whose fathers he had watched and prayed, 
and weptand labored, through all his vigorous 
years, now ready to cast him off as a burden, 
and to abandon him to helpless poverty. The 
writer of this thinks he is stating the truth and 
the whole truth, when it is asserted that Dr. 
Allyn had received a salary barely sufficient to 
supply the most pressing necessities of a family ; 
all expenditures therefore for books or for the 
education of his children, were precluded, and 
what is more, all possibility of accumulating a 
supply for old age. By an extraordinary effort 
in instructing pupils in his own house, he had 
overcome the first-named wants, but not the 
last. Poverty must be at his door, the moment 
his salary should cease. Poverty he might have 
borne with equanimity—but poverty inflicted by 
those who “‘ owed him even their own selves,” 
(see Philemon 19,) was too much to bear. He 
had set an example of magnanimous generosity 
by offering to resign his whole salary on the set- 
Uement of a colleague, and that offer was eager. 
ly caught hold on, as neither a generous nor just 
people could have done. Fortunately, at this 
crisis, the Hon. George Partridge had left a leg- 
acy for the support of the ministry in that soci- 
ety, and Dr. Allyn, still retaining his pastoral 
relation, could set a legal claim to a portion of 
the proceeds. What could be legally demanded 
the parish did not attempt to withhold; and 
thus a reluctant subsistence was supplied dur- 
ing his life. If there be any apology tor this, it 
ought to be here added : and it is an apology in 
part that the parish was not unanimous in this 
meditated injustice and cruelty—and further, 
that better feelings gained ground toward the 
close of his life. It is an apology also that the 
eccentricities of Dr. Allyn, as his mental decay 
came upon him, were mistaken by some for 
passion, caprice or a dereliction of duty ; a mis- 
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take that could not be corrected until his decay 
had so far proceeded as to leave no room to 
doubt that it was a mistake. There were also 
probably some friends of religious order who 
feared the utter dissolution of their society, if 
they should allow bread to their decayed pastor, 
and assume the additional burden of support- 
ing another minister, This error however can 
go but a short way as an apology for injustice. 
Duty is to be discharged, and Providence trust- 
ed. Better that any society be dissolved at 
once, than that it be sustamed by injustice ; 
better that it be scattered to the four winds, 
than that it be combined in crueity and ingrati- 
tude, The mental decline and bodily infirmi- 
ties of Dr, Allyn promised an early relief from 
the burden of his support. They however pro- 
ceeded more slowly than some anticipated. His 
release came not until July 19, 1833. Some 
lucid intervals occurred. The last flash of his 
mind that brought to remembrance his former 
brightness, will be remembered long by the 
Plymouth Bay association of ministers; it was 
at his own house, when those gentlemen met 
for the last time at that place, in 1828. He ha 

been requested, at a former meeting, to prepare 
a tract or essay upon the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures ; he had neglected it, and some regret 
having been expressed, he roused from a kind 
of lethargy,and burst upon his friends in all 
the magnificence of his wonted genius. He 
opened the subject by a lucid statement of the 
meaning of divine inspiration, noticed several 
opinions as to its extent in relation to the 
scriptures, quoted Grotius, Le Clerk, Locke, and 
other learned authors, and concluded with an 

loq c dation of the value of our sa- 
cred writings. His speech was continued for 
nearly an hour, while the gentlemen of the as- 
sociation and others present gathered close 
around him, with the profound attention that 
they would have paid to a prophet risen again. 
This was his last notable effort. Sometimes 
on meeting an old friend, he would rouse and 
converse animatedly for a short time; but 
again his conscious Seony would come bitterly 
to his heart, and close his lips in silence. 

There was nothing new or unbeard of in the 
qualities of his mind or the traits of his charac- 
ter. It was the common compound of human 
nature. But his powers of apprehension, his 
judgement, his imagination, his passion and his 
placability, his virtues and his failings were all 
extraordinary in degree. No one ever doubted 
his moral rectitude—but his passion was a 
whirlwind. No one ever doubted his candor— 
but his prejudice would sometimes startle. But 
if his passions and his offences sometimes as- 
tonished—his meekness, his placability, his 
condescension to make reparation and seek for- 
giveness, equally astonished. The lines in- 
tended to describe the Hon. Chief Justice Fox, 
might be accepted as a description of Dr. Allyn. 





With knowledge so vast, and with judgement 
So strong, 

No man with one half of them ever went 
wrong ; 

But with passion so ardent, and fancy so bright, 

No man with one half of them ever went 
right. Burns. 


But the good always finally predominated in 
Dr. Allyn, and the repentance was sure to make 
amends for the offence. He who bears this tes- 
timony had known him well—had often suffer- 
ed the pain of his anger—but as often experi- 
enced his emollient kindness. 

Of all his remarkable powers, the most dis- 
tinguished was his power of conversation. In 
some genial hour, when the demon of melan- 
choly was gone out, and the company around 
him called for the exercise of ——™ y- wit, 
he was greater than the greatest. His quick 
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discrimination, his strength of logic, his detec- 
tion of sophistry, or his wielding of the flexile 
arms of sophistry when the whim led that way, 
his readiness of repartee, his drawing of char- 
acter, his seintillations of wit, his scathing 
sarcasms, and his bland courtesy even—all 
were astonishing—and if he has ever been ex- 
celled in colloquy, it is not hnown to the writer. 
fle was an accomplished Theologian. His 
knowledge of languages and his skill in biblical 
criticism were highly respectable. He attained 
these accomplishments not s0 much by having 
read many beoks, as by having made a judi 
cious use of a few well-selected authors. He 
rose altogether above the ordinary commenta- 
tors on the scriptures, and paid little regard to 
their writings. The force of his own genius 
had enabled him to do that for himself which 
most gentlemen of his profession could attain 
only by laborious consultation of libraries. He 
was rarely known to quote the criticisms of 
such authors as he did know, upon difficult or 
disputed passages—but he was always ready to 
give a criticism of his own, and that in a man- 
ner so clear and satisfactory, that few were able 
or willing to gainsay it. His opportunities for 
consulting large libraries were few ; and per- 
haps this is hardly to be regretted ; for by de- 
pending upon the force of his own talents, he 
probably became a greater man than whole Jibra- 
ries would have made him. In 1813, his college 
conferred upon him its highest honors ; but the 
Doctor’s degree was the meed of genius more 
than of learning ; and in the sight of all men it 
was well bestowed. He printed few of his 
works. His Election sermon, some ordination 
sermons and occasional discourses may be found 
in print. He also edited a small volume of Dr. 
Barnes’s Sermons, and drew the character of 
Dr. Barnes as contained in that volume. It has 
been often asked why he printed ne more ; and 
it may be answered, that his decay commenced 
precisely at that age of life when men generally 
are best qualified for giving their well-digested 
thoughts to the public: this may not only be 
accepted as the reason why we see so few of 
his works, but as the reason why we have not 
heard of him smiting amongst the giants, in the 
theological warfare of the last twenty years. 
His opinions were always on the side of a so- 
ber and chastened liberality. The doctrine of 
the Trinity he long ago knew how to trace to its 
heathen origin in Plato’s philosophy, adopted in- 
to the church in the dark ages ; but he was rarely 
Known to bring discussions on the subject into 
the pulpit. He loved the untrammeled freedom 
of Priestley, as a commentator, the accuracy of 
Wakefield, and the moral courage of Belsham. 
In his pulpit performances he would never be 
uninteresting, but he was variable in this re- 
spect, owing to his constitutional melancholy. 
He would often preach from detatched briefs or 
notes, which he would take piecemeal from his 
pockets as he wanted them ; but there were fa 
vored hours of excitement when notes would 
be wholly laid aside, and he would proceed in 
Strains of eloquence that could searcely be sur- 
passed, Christian philosophy may be adopted 
as a description of the general character of his 
preaching ; the nature of mau—his relations and 
prospects—the necessity of religion to the de 
velopment of the human powers and the sup- 
port of human hopes—the concurrence of the 
teachings of nature and of revelation—moral 
influences—the rules of duty, as drawn both 
from reason and religion—the discipline that we 
derive even from our present darkness and 
doubts ; on topics like these he was as thorough- 
ly furnished as in a critical exposition of the 
scriptures—and thus were these qualifications 
of a preacher happily combined. His voice was 
sonorous and rich in its tones, at the age of 
fifty, and perhaps later. In the discharge of bis 
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hial duties he was peculiarly condescend- 
ing and attentive to the young. He collected 
the first children’s library known to the writer, 
as early as 1812; and he enjoyed much satisfac- 
tion for many years in its successful circulation, 
While he could enjoy any thing, he had a keen 
relish for the society of the young. 

He lived too Jong for his own fame. The 
gradual declension of his mental powers led 
some of his early friends into a gradual oblivion 
of what he was in his might, and perhaps to 
doubt even, whether they had not been deceiv- 
ed in regard to his greatness. Had he fallen in 
his meridian splendor, like Buckminster, it 
would have been far otherwise ; no one would 
have doubted his greatness, and his death would 
have occasioned a deep, a wide, and a lasting 
sensation. Reflection must now do justice to 
his memory. His numerous literary and theo- 
logical friends, who have for years looked upon 
him only with pity and sorrow, must erase the 
late image of him from their minds—that was 
not Dr. Allyn—and supply its place from faith- 
ful memory. His people who had almost for- 
gotten him or who remembered only the foibles 
of his decayed intellect, must let the grave cover 
that mutilated copy, and revive in their memo- 
ries the traces that years cannot have obliterat- 
ed. They will do this act of justice: it is not 
in human nature to make war upon the dead. 
The time has been when they were accustomed 
to feel a laudable pride in the relation which 
subsisted between him and them ; and the time 
will come again when they will duly prize the 
honor of having been served by a pastor whose 
intellectual powers and attainments placed him 
in the highest ranks of his species. 

The person of Dr. Allyn was rather com- 
manding than graceful. His eyes were his 
most remarkable feature—large, black, movea- 
ble, and piercing. His nose and forehead prom- 
inent—bis complexion dark, and his skin in- 
dented with small-pox—his hair raven-colored, 
strong and straight—and his face oval in its 
general form. But the general appearance of 
his person was singularly variable. In_ his 
hours of moping melancholy, with body stoop- 
ing and brow overcast, he seemed an object of 
commiseration ; but in his hours of cheerful ex- 
citement, with body erect and with eyes dart- 
ing intellectual fire, he seemed to belong to a 
superior order of beings. A stranger could not 
see him in one or the other of these modes 
Without detecting the marks of intellectual 
greatness. His enjoyment of life, was, at 
times, most exquisite—and his sufferings again 
were extraordinary : his success had not been 
small—his reverses were terrible ; and his re- 
wards will be great; for nothing of mediocrity 
has ever been associated with him. Having 
devoted himself to the service of mankind with 
godly simplicity and singular assiduity, so long 
as he seemed to be an accountable agent, the 
shadows that came over him cannot deprive 
him of his rewards. What may not be his in- 
tellectual glory now that he is delivered from this 
body of sin and death! Happy spirit! The wise 
and the good have been loved by thee, and the 
Wise and the good shall gather around thee for- 
ever. -- 

In Granville, (N. Y.) Hon. THOMAS POR- 
TER, 99 years and 3 mos. Judge P. was the 
father of Dr. Porter, of the Theological Semi 
nary, Andover, Mass. He was in the British 
ariny in the year 1755, at Lake George. Dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, he was active for his 
country. He officiated about ten years as Judge 
of the Supreme and County Courts of Vermont. 
He also served as a member of the Legislatures 
of Connecticut and Verment 35 years. For 
more than 60 years he was an active member 
and a Deacon of the Congregational Church. 
The foregoing notice was written by Deacon 
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Thomas Porter, and son of the above, with 
whom his father resided ; two days afterwards 
he was seized with a fever, and died one weck 
after his father’s burial, aged (6. 


In Philadelphia, May 24, the Hon. JOIN 
RANDOLPH of Virginia, many years a mem 
ber of Congress, and afterwards Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary to the Court of St. Petersburgh. 
Instead of the numerous obituary notices of 
this distinguished individual, which have ap- 
peared since his decease, we copy the following 
letter, written by himself, as a memorial of his 
character and disposition. It was written to 
his nephew, who has since deceased. 

Decemeer 13, 1813. 

You shall “know something of my fife,” 
nay, every thing, my dear son, that itean be 
desirable or profitable for you to know. Itis a 
tale not devoid of interests or events, and might 
be wrought up into a more engaging narrative 
than ninety-nine out of a hundred of the hasty 
volumes which minister to the mental green- 
sickness of our misses and masters. Like 
yourself, I was left by my father an orphan, 
when too young to be sensible of my loss. The 
first thing that I can remember, is, finding my- 
self in my mother’s family, the pin-basket of the 
whole house. [ think that I can recollect some 
circumstances that must have happened in 1776 ; 
but I distinetly remember events which took 
place in the year following. I shared my 
mother’s widowed bed, and was the nestiing of 
her bosom. Every night after I was undressed, 
and in the morning before I rose, I kneeled 
down in my bed, and putting up my little hands, 
repeated after my mother the Lord’s prayer and 
the “belief ;”? and to this cirenmstance I at- 
tribute some of my present opinions. I say 
present, because they lay long dormant, and as 
if extinguished within me.* 

In the autumn of the year 1783, my mother 
married St. George Tucker. From that day 
there was a change in my situation. The first 
blow that I ever received, was from the hand of 
this man, and not a week after his union with 
my mother. At his instance, I was sent, at the 
age of nine, to the school of Walker Murray, 
(who had been his fellow-student at college,) 
in the county of Orange ; then, and perhaps 
yet, a wild and savage country, inhahited by 
the coarsest, the most ignorant, and vicious of 
the human race! A new world was opened to 
me. Our school-fellows, (your fatherand uncle 
Theodorick were at the same school) were, with 
the exception of one or two gentlemen’s sous, 
adepts in every species of protligacy,—vulgar, 
brutal, savage. Our schoolmaster was the most 
petulant and malignant wretch In creation, 
We had scarcely the necessaries of life ; with 
out an opportunity to acquire any thing more 
than as much Latin, as sufficed to furnish out a 
bald translation of the ordinary school books. 
Indignant at his treatment, your father, hardly 
thirteen vears old, determined to desert and go 
home. From our step-father, we looked for 
nothing like sympathy or tenderness. My 





* This letter was written, it will be perceived, 
before Mr. Randolph’s supposed conversion. 
As illustrative of the general facts above stated, 
we quote the following anecdote from the S. 8. 


Journal. “The late John Randolph, some 
years since, addressed himself to an intimate 
friend, in terms something like the following: 
*f used to be called a Frenchman, becanse I 
took the French side in politics ; and though 
this was unjust, yet the truth is, I should have 
been a French atheist, if it had not been for 
one recollection, and that was the memory of 
the time when my departed mother used to take 
my little hands in hers, and cause me on my 
knees to say, Our Father, which art in heaven,’ ” 


« 
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brother was deterred by his expostulations from 
executing his purpose. Murray transferred his 
school to Williamsburgh, and we were trans- 
ferred along with it. In 1784, the state of my 
healtit induced my mother to send me to Ber- 
muda, where [I arrived in the month of July; 
and just twelve months afterwards, she came 
over with her whole family, and remained till 
November, 1785; when she encountered a long 
and boisterous passage, in a wretched sloop, to 
Virginia. his laid the foundation of that dis- 
ease, which deprived me, two years afterwards, 
of the best mother that ever man had. 

My sojourn in Bermuda was of essential ser- 
vice to me in many respects, It was a respite 
from the austere rule of my step-father, and the 
tyranny, hardly tolerable, of Murray ; and I ac- 
quired a temper not to brook tamely their un- 
reasonable exactions. There was a good 
country-gentleman’s library in old Mr. Tucker’s 
house, where I staid; and here I read many 
sterling English authors. Your father and my- 
self were always book-worms. It was a sort of 
bond to the affection that united us. Our first 
question at meeting was, generally, ‘‘ What 
have you read? Have you seen this or that 
work?” By going to Bermuda, however, I lost 
my Greek: I had just mastered the grammar 
perfectly, when [left Williamsburgh, Walking 
round the base, (it was a circular iron railing 
that protected it) of Lord Botetourt’s statue, 1 
had committed the Westminster grammar to 
memory, so as to be able to repeat every word 
of it. The pendulum of the great clock which 
vibrated over my head, seemed to concentrate 
my attention on my book. My Bermudian 
tutor, Ewing, had no Greek class, and would 
not take the trouble of teaching a single boy. 

After our return, we went back to Williams- 
burgh; your father continuing to board with 
Murray, but attending Mr. Wythe in Greek, 
Mathematics, and I think Latin also. Soon af- 
terwards he entered college. We were at the 
grammar school kept in the old eapitol, which 
has been since pulled down, to save the expense 
of repairing the hall, where Henry spoke and 
independence was declared. The shocking 
barbarity of Murray towards my brother Theo- 
dorick, drove me from the school, (our mother 
was then in New-York for her health,) and soon 
after IT Jeft it. Having spent some months at 
home, we (‘Thedorick and myself) were sent in 
March, 1787, to Princeton, where we were 
joined in the summer by your father. Doctor 
Witherspoon, in order to make the most out of 
us, put Theodorick and myself into the grammar 
school, although we were further advanced than 
any of the freshmen or most of the sophomores. 
In this subterranean abode of noise and mis- 
rule, | was pent for five long months, and in 
September was transferred to the college, with 
habits acquired in that scheol, by no means 
propitious to study. At Christmas, Theodorick 
and I went to New-York, to spend what little 
money we had hoarded for that purpose ; (little 
it was, since Witherspoon’s necessities drove 
him to embezzle our funds ;) and were recalled 
in a few days, by a letter from your father, en- 
closing one from our motber, which summoned 
us to her dying bedside. We hastened home, 
and saw her for the last time. In January, 
I7se8, she died. The sun rose and set ; the riv 
ers tlowed ; the order of nature went on. This 
seemed to me at first unnatural and shocking. 
My mother had been a faithful executrix of my 
father’s will, a faithful steward of the effects 
committed to her charge, in trust for her chil 
dren. She lett clear accounts, and money (not a 
small sum) in hand. In May, 1788, Theodorick 
and [I were sent to college in New-York ; and 
your father came on here to attend the debates 
of the Convention, on the question of adopting 
or rejecting the federal constitution of 1787 
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This visit gave rise to the attachment between 
himself and your mother, which terminated in 
their marriage about eighteen months after 
wards. 

Your father joined us in New-York. He was 
in his nineteenth year, and the most manty 
youth, and most elegant gentleman that I ever 
saw. Mrs. Bingham,of Philadetphia, used to 
send him invitations to her paities, and he 
often went from New-York to that city to them! 
Yet he was neither debauched, nor diss pated. 
He was regular, studious, above low company 
of any sort, the great vulgar or the small ;” 
his *‘ apparel,” according to Lord Burleigh’s 
advice, was‘ costly, not fine ;7? and you might 
see in his old attendunt, Syphax, whom he car- 
ried with him to New-York, that his master 
was a gentleman. Columbia College was not 
yet recovered from the shock of the revolution ; 
it was just emerging cut of chaos. The Pro- 
fessor of Humanity, (Cochrane, now in the 
college of Nova-Scotia,) was an [risliman, ed- 
ucated at Trinity College, Dublin, and a most 
accomplished scholar, With him I entered as 
a private pupil, paying eight dellars a month, 
(out of my own allowance for clothes, &c.) for 
the privilege. 1 had devoted the fall vacation 
at Princeton, (1787,) to an attempt at regaining 
my Greek ; and now (July, 1788,) burning 
the thirst of knowledge, (which [ was 
permitted to slake atthe fountain of Nass 
and emuJous of literary distinction, Is 
ously to work, and was greatly encouraged by 
my tutor, who was, or affected to be, amazed 
at the rapidity of my progress. ‘To my irre- 
parable loss, he left college about tivo or three 
months afver | had entered myself as his pri- 
vate pupil. Your father’s return to Virginia lett 
me witheuta friend. ‘* Where,’ you will ask, 
was my uncle Theodorick ?”? Alas! my poor 
brother differed in every respect from your 
noble father. Of ail things in the world, he 
detested most a book. Devoted to pleasure 
and “ fun,” as he termed it, he not only set me 
a bad example, but, with his dissolute compan- 
ions, absolutely prevented me from reading. 
Often have they forced the door of my study, 
and tossed the books over the floor, sometimes 
out of the window. In two years, he under- 
mined his constitution, and desiroyed his health 
forever ; and after lingering a long time a mere 
skeletun of himself, he died at Bizarre, just 
before the birth of your brother St. George. 
My guardian—for under the impulse of the as- 
cendancy he had acquired over me, I had cho- 
sen Mr. Tucker as such—-was so scanty in his 
supplies, that I became necessitous ; of course, 
unhappy ; and (why should [ conceal it?) grad- 
ually fell into the habits and way of life of my 
unfortunate brother—with this difference, that 
I continued to read, but books of amusement 
only, enervating and almost destroying my in- 
tellectual poweys, and vitiating my taste. Your 
father was married on the last day of the year 
1789 ; and, in the summer following, Theodo- 
rick and I left New-York for Virginia. In con- 
sequence of my mother’s death, her husband 
left Matoax,to reside in Williamsburgh, where 
Edmund Randolph, just appointed Attorney- 
General of the United States, ut that time 
lived. He proposed to Mr. ‘Tucker, that [ should 
study law under him; accordingly [ went to 
Philadelphia in the month of September, 1790, 
the year of the removal of Congress from New 
York. [had seen the old Congress expire and 
the new one rise like a Phoenix from its ashes. 
Isaw the coronation (such in fact it was) of 
General Washington in 1789, and heard Ames 
and Madison, when they first took their seats 
on the floor of the House of Representatives. 
Congress met at Philadelphia, and Mr. Ran 
dolph was too much engrossed by pelitics and 
his own necessities, to think of me. He too 
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embezzled the funds which Mr. Tucker en- 
trusted to him for my use. Had they been 
faithfully applied, they were inadequate to my 
decent support—only $100 per annum. For 
what cause [know not, Mr. Randolph put into 
my hands, by way of preparation for a ceurse 
of law, Hume’s metaphysical works. [ hada 
great propensity for that sortof reading. The 
conduct and conversation of Mr. Tucker and 
his friends, such as Colonel Jones and Beverly 
Randolph, (every other word an oath) had early 
in life led me to regard religion as the impoai- 
tion of priesteraft. I soon became a deist, 
and, by consequence, an atheist. (I shudder 
whilst I write it; although my intentions were 
pure, and | was honestly seeking after truth.) 
I say ‘‘ by consequence,” because I am con- 
vinced that deism necessarily jeads, by the 
fairest induction, to that coaclusion. My late 
friend, Jo-eph Bryan, was placed by Major 
Pierce Butler, then inthe Senate from South- 
Carolina, also under the direction of Air. Ran- 
dolph, tu read law. ‘The Attorney General had 
no office, and we were to read atour rooms such 
books as he pointed out. After getting almost 
through the first book of Blackstone, Bryan and 
myself abandoned a profession, for which 
neither of us had been qualified by a regular 
education, and commenced men of pleasure,— 
plunging into the * garety that fills the mouth 
with blasphemy, the heart with wo.” In 
July, 1792, Lreturned to Virginia, from want of 
means for remaining in Phitadelphia. In this 
town, on my way to Williamsburgh, T was 
tnken ill with the scarlet fever, and brought to 
the brink of the grave. Sofew charms had 
life for me, so strong was the disgust that I had 
taken to the world, that L was indifferent as 
tothe issue of the disease. Reaching Will- 
i:msburg. | saw for the first time, Mr. Tucker’s 
new wife. * * * I shall never forget 
the chilling coldness of my reception, In afew 
days [ set out for Bizarre, and was once more 
restored to the society of the fondest of brothers. 
The events that soon followed, are those which 
I have already related to you, and which you 
say, most truly, can never be forgotten. In 
July, 1793, L again returned to Philadelphia, at 
my guardian’s instance, to while away the 
time of my minority ; and after encountering 
the horrors of the yellow fever, (which broke 
outa few days after my arrival, and drove my 
friend Bryan to Georgia,) I passed the winter 
less unpleasantly than the two former which I 
nad spent there, and left the right-angled city 
in April or May, 1794. In June I came of age. 
The crop of that year was destroyed, and also 
that of 1795, by the flood. My guardian 
shewed me no accounts, paid me nothing for 
the profits of my estate during a minority of 
nineteen years, and [ myself overwhelmed 
with overseeis’, blacksmiths’, and sheriffs’ 
claims, of several years standing. This recon- 
ciled ine to the sale of Matoax, urged by your 
father. [ made his house (at his request) my 
home, and lived the life of a mere lounger. 
The society of vour father, the conve:sation 
and company of ‘T. Thompson, (for | was half 
mny time in Petersburg,) did not rouse my litera- 
ry ambition. Lrode about from one race field 
to another ; and whilst at New-Market races, 
my earliest friend, (your father excepted,) 
Henry Middleton Rutledge, son of Edward 
Rutledge, and nephew of the celebrated John 
Rutledge of South-Carolina, called at Bizarre, 
on his way to Charleston, and not finding meat 
liome, left a letter, informing me of his intended 
voyage to Europe. I knew Rutledge in New- 
York ; we were in College together, and I burn- 
ed with desire to see him once more. My guard- 
ian had always frowned upon my wish to trav- 
el; and now I[ had not the means of indulging 
the inclination to any extent. I borrowed, how- 
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ever, as much money as would defray the ex- 
pense of my journey, and, in january, 1796, 
went to Charleston, (leav ing you an infant in 
the cradle,) and then to Savannah, to see Bryan. 
I returned in May, and a few weeks after 
wards, whilst I Jay ill of a bilious fever, at 
Petersburg, your father, Who had left me con 
valescent, although [ immediately relapsed, 
Was, in the most strange and mysterious man 
ner, snatched away from us not a week after 
he had reached his own house. [le lett con 
siderable debts of his own, (produced as [ have 
before explained te you,) and my father’s whole 
estate was under mortgage fora heavy British 
debt. Urpractised in business, ignorant of the 
value of property, | made a compromise with 
the creditors, and saved much of the estate, 
that must otherwise have been sacrificed. On 
you and St. George my affections and hopes 
centered ; and in youl had the sweetest com 
panions, and most Cutiful children. In 1799, 
chance threw me into public life. The rest you 
probably know. 

I omitted to state, that in the winter of 1792 
—3, [spent some weeks at William and Mary’s 
college, and made a slight beginning in mathe 
matics and natural philosophy. 

These are but hints and dates, an outline 
that [ will on some other occasion fill up 
With this superficial and defective education, I 
commenced politician, Lean truly say, that 
except from my mother, who taught me toread, 
I never learned any thing from one of my pre 
ceptors. [I must make a further exception in 
favor of Cochrane, with whom [ was fora few 
weeks only; [think not more than five or six. 
The little that I Know, has been seif-taught, 
picked up from the most desultory reading, and 
chiefly from an intercourse with the world, 
When ( took up my pen, nothing was farther 
from my thouglits than to dash off this loose 
and imperfect sketch. Takeitas itis. Ofthe 
books that Lhave read with most pleasure, and 
profit too, Treckon Shakspeare, Milton, Pope?’s 
Homer, Don Quixotte, Chaucer, and Robinson 
Crusoe. This last was, | believe, the second 
book I ever read. Voltaire’s Life of Charles 
XIl. was the first, and ought to have been 
named above. My mother pointed my atten 
tien to the Czar, and i may say, * Video meli 
ora, etc.”’ 

Enclosed isa draft for 3300. 
you pleasure and profit. I 
cypher more. I my as ever, 

our fond uncle, 
JOHN R: ANI ILPH, of Roanoke. 


May it afford 
wish it were a 


In Philadelphia, July x ‘ommodore 
TAM BAINBRIDGE, aged 59. 

Commodore Bainbridge was born at Prince 
ton, New-Jersey, on the 7th of May, 1774. At 
the age of 16 he was placed as an apprentice to 
the sea service, in the employ of Messrs. Miller 
& Murray, merchants, of Philadelphia. In their 
employ he made many voyages, and rose to 
command. At Is years of age, while mate of 
the ship Hope, on her way to Holland, the crew 
rose upon the officers, seized the captain, and 
had nearly succeeded in throwing him over 
board, when young Bainbridge, hearing the 
alarm, ran on deck, with an old pistol without 
a lock, and being assisted by an apprentice bos 
and an Irish sailor, reseued the captain, seized 
the ringleaders, and quelled the mutiny. At 
the age of 19, he received the command of a 
ship, and from the year 1793 till 1798, he com 
manded merchant ships in the trade from Phil- 
adelphia to Europe. In the year 1796, on his 
way from Bordeaux to St. Thomas, in the ship 
Hope, with four small carriage and nine 
men, he had an engagement with a British 
schooner of & guns and 35 men, commanded by 
a sailing master in the navv, and after a smart 
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action, compelled her to strike her colors. 
however, the two countries were at peace, S 
he of course acting only on the defensive, he 
could not take possession of her; but sent her 
off contemptuously to make a report of her ac- 
tion. 

In the month of July, 1798, he received, with- 
out any applic — on his part, an offer ‘of the 
command of the U.S. schooner Retaliation, of 
14 guns, to be pe ad against France, be- 
tween which power and the United States hos- 
tilities had recently commenced, Having ac- 
cepted the appointment, he sailed in the Retali- 
ation, and accompanied the squadron under 
Commodore Murray, on a eruise in the West- 
Indies. While cruising to the windward of 
Guadaloupe, the Retaliation was captured by 
two French frigates and a Jugger, and taken 
into that island, where she remained three 
months. He reached home in February, 1799, 
and his exchange being soon effected, he re- 
ceived a commission of master-commandant, 
and sailed in the brig Norfolk, of 18 guns, on a 
second cruise to the West-Indies. Here he re 
mained, convoying the trade of the United 
States, for some months, during which time he 
captured a French privateer, ran ashore another 
of 16 guns, destroyed a number of barges, be- 
sides taking several of the enemy’s merchant 
vessels, 

When he returned to the United States, he 
received ac aptain’s commission, and was ap- 
pointed to the command of the frigate George 
Washington, in which he shortly afterward 
sailed for Algiers, with the presents which the 
United States were by treaty bound to make to 
that regency) He arrived in safety at Algiers, 
on the 17th September, 1800, and was received 
with every demonstration of good feeling. Ina 
few days, however, these friendly appearances 
vanished, and the Dey made a most unexpected 
and extraordinary demand, that the George 
Washington should earry his amb dor with 
presents to the Grand Seignor at Constantinople. 

Captain Bainbridge resisted this unexampled 
dem: ind vigorously for some time, till at length, 
exasperated by opposition, the Dey sent for him 
and peremptorily demanded that the frigate 
should go to Constantinople, threatening, in 
case of refusal, to make slaves of all the Ameri- 

“ans in Algiers, to detain the frigate, and send 
out his erui ainst the defenceless trade of 
the United States. Moved by the danger to 
which the persons and commerce of his coun- 
trymen were exposed by his refusal, Bainbridge 
at length consented to receive the Algerine am- 
bassador. 

They sailed from Algiers on the 19th of Octo- 
ber, and the frigate anchored at Constantinople 
in 23 days from her departure. The next day 
three officers were sent on board in succession, 
to know what ship that was, and what colors 
she had hoisted. They were told, it was an 
American frigate and an American flag. They 
said they did not know any such country. Cap- 
tain Bainbridge then explained that America 
was the new world—by which name they had 
some idea of the country. After these inquiries, 
the frigate came into the harbor, and Captain 
Bainbridge was received with unusual honors. 
z he mission of the Dey of Algiers, however, 

tiled in its objects, and after a month’s delay, 
the George Washington sailed from Constanti- 
nople, carrying the Algerine Ambassador’s see- 
retary back to Algiers, with an account of the 
unfortunate result of his embassy. 

Bainbridge sailed from Algiers about the last 
of January, and arrived at Philadelphia in the 
month of April, 1801. Before his return, the 
cessation of hostilities with France had caused 
a reduction of the navy, and there were retain- 
ed only nine captains, of which he had the sat- 
isfaction of finding himself one. Inthe follow 
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ing June, he received the command of the frig- 
ate Essex, which was built in this town and 
presented to government by the merchants of 
Salem. About this time, the regency of Tripoli, 
emboldened by the success of the Algerines, 
commenced hostilities against the United States ; 
to oppose Which a squidron of frigates, among 
which was the Essex, was sent to the Mediter- 
ranean. Here he continued for thirteen or four- 
teen months, but did not fali in with any of the 
Tripolitan cruisers. 

He returned to New-York in July, 1802, and 
in May, 1803, was appointed to the command of 
the Philadelphia, In July he sailed in her to 
join the Mediterranean squadron, then under 
Commodore Preble. He was here employed in 
blockading the barber of Tripoli, and, on the 
3ist of October, gave chase to a strange ship 
that was seen running for the harbor of ‘Tripoli. 
The chase was unsuccessful, and the Philadel- 
phia was returning, When, as she was going at 
the rate of six or seven knots, slie rau upon 
rocks about four miles and a half from the town, 
As soon as she had grounded, the gunboats 
came out to attack her ; but while she continu- 
ed upright, with the few guns that could be 
brought to bear, she kept the enemy ata dis- 
tance ; but she soon lay over so much on one 
side that she could not use her guns. At 
length, after sustaining the enemy’s tire for five 
or 3ix hours, a council of war of all.the officers 
unanimously advised a surrender. The maga- 
zine was therefore drowned; the arms and 
every article of value thrown overboard ; the 
ship scuttled, the pump-choaked, and the colors 
were then hauled down, 

The frigate was plundered of every thing that 
could be get at, when the Tripolitans went on 
board. They took from Capt. Bainbridge his 
watch and epaulets, and the cravat from his 
neck ; but with much struggling and difficulty 
he saved the miniature of his wife. The officers 
and crew, however, were pretty well treated, as 

risoners of war, after they were landed in 

ripoli. Several attempts were made to escape, 
but all were unsuccessful. ‘lhe prisoners were 
often obstinate, uncomplying, and mischievous; 
yet the Tripolitans who had charge ef them 
were rarely provoked to punish them. They 
used often to say, that the Americans were the 
most difficult to manage of any people they 
had ever seen. 

A treaty of peace between the United States 
and Tripoli was concluded in 1805, and on the 
third of June the prisoners were liberated, after 
a confinement of thirteen months, and soon 
after sailed for America. Capt. Bainbridge was 
received rather as a returning conqueror than as 
a vanquished prisoner, and was acquitted of all 
blame by a court of inquiry held at his request. 

From 1806 to 1812, he occupied himself part of 
the time in the merchant service, and the 
remainder of the sime was employed in various 
naval duties. In 1812, he was appointed to the 
command of the Navy Yard at Charlestown ; and 
onthe arrival at Bosten of Capt. Hull, after his 
victory over the British frigate Guerriere, he 
having applied for a furlough, Commodore 
Bainbridge was permitted to take command of 
the Constitution. 

“In a few weeks he sailed, in company with 
the sloop of war Hornet, Capt. Lawrence, on a 
cruise to the East Indies. After parting com- 
pany with Capt. Lawrence, he was running 
down the coast of Brazil, when, on Thursday, 
the 29th of December, he discevered, about nine 
in the morning, two sail, one of which was 
standing off shore towards him. We immedi 
ately made sail to meet the strange ship, and 
finding, as he approached her, that she did not 
answer his private signals, proceeded out to sea 
in order to separate her from her companion, 
and draw her off the neutral coast. About one 
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o’clock, having reached what he considered a 
proper distance from the shore, he hoisted his 
ensign and pendant, which was answered by 
English colors, and perceiving that she was an 
English frigate (the Java, captain Lambert) he 
took in the royals, tacked, and stood for the 
enemy. The Java immediately bore down, in- 
tending to rake, which the Constitution avoided 
by wearing. The enemy being now within 
half a mile to windward, and having hauled 
down his flag, the Constitution fired a gun 
ahead to make him show his colors, and imme- 
diately poured in her whole broadside, on 
which English colors were hoisted, and the fire 
returned, On this the action became general, 
within grape and canister distance. In a few 
minutes the wheel ef the Constitution was shot 
away ; and in about a half an hour, Commodore 
Bainbridge finding that his adversary still kept 
too far off, determined to close with him at the 
risk of being raked. He thererore luffed up so 
close to the Java, that, in passing, her jib-boom 
got foul of the Constitution’s mizen rigging ; 
and having now gained a nearer position, he 
poured in so well-directed a fire, that in ten 
minutes he shot away the Java’s jib-boom and 
part of the bowsprit ; in five minutes more the 
foremast went by the board—her main topmast 
followed—then the gaft and spanker boom, and 
lastly, the mizenmast went nearly by the board. 
At five minutes past four, one hour and fifty- 
five minutes from the commencement of the 
action, the Java’s fire was completely silenced, 
and her colors being down, commodore Bain- 
bridge supposed that she had struck ; he there- 
fore shot ahead to repair hés rigging ; but while 
love to for that purpose, discovered that her 
colors were still flying, although her mainmast 
had just gone by the board. He therefore bore 
down again upon her, and having got close 
athwart her bows, was on the point of raking 
her witha broadside, when she hauled down 
her colors, being a completely unmanageable 
wreck, entirely dismasted, without a spar of any 
kind standing. On boarding her, it was found 
that captain Lambert had been mortally wound- 
ed, and that the Java was so much injured, that 
it weuld be impossible to bring her to the Unit- 
ed States. All the prisoners and the baggage 
were therefore brought on board the Constitu- 
tion, a service which it required two days to 
perform, there being but-a single boat left be- 
tween the two frigates. On the 3lst she was 
blown up, and the Constitution put into St. 
Salvador, The Java carried forty-nine guns, 
and upwards of four hundred men: she was 
bound to the East-Indies, and had, in addition 
to her ewn crew, upwards of one hundred 
supernumerary otticers and seamen, for differ- 
ent ships on-the East-India station. 

** Her loss was sixty killed ; and amoung these 
was captain Lambert. Of the wounded, the 
accounts varied from one hundred and one 
(which were ascertained positively) to one hun- 
dred and seventy. 

“On board the Constitution, nine were kill- 
ed, and twenty-five wounded, among whom 
was the Commodore himself, 

“This victory was scarcely less honorable to 
commodore Bainbridge, than the generosity 
with which he exercised the right of a conquer- 
or. While on board, the prisoners were treated 
with the most respectful attention. Immedi- 
ately on their landing at St. Salvador, they were 
set am liberty on parole, and received every 
article of their baggage; and particularly a 
service of plate belonging to general Hislop, was 
carefully preserved and restored to him, These 


proofs of honorable courtesy were not lost on 
the prisoners, who expressed their gratitude in 
a manner creditable to themselves as to the 
Vietors.”? 

The decayed state of the Constitution and 
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other circumstances, combining to interfere 
with the original plan of the cruise, Commodore 
Bainbridge now left the Hornet to blockade a 
superior British force at St. Salvador, and 
returned to the United States. 

This was the only action in which Commodore 
Bainbridge was engaged during the war. After 
the peace of 1815, having superintended the 
building of the Independence 74, he had the 
honor of waving his flag on board the first line 
of battle ship belonging to the United States, 
that ever floated. He was ordered to forma 
junction with Commodore Decatur, to cruise 
against the Barbary powers, who had shown a 
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pany with his own squadron, he arrived before 
the harbor of Carthagena, where he learned that 
Commodore Decatur had concluded a peace 
with the regency of Algiers. He now, accord- 
ing to his instructions, presented himself before 
Tripoli, where also he learned that Commodore 
Decatur had anticipated him by a previous visit. 
He returned to the United States on the 15th 
November, 1815; was afterward appointed one 
of the Navy Commissioners ; and resumed the 
command at the Navy Yard in Charlestown. 
His health had been declining some time before 
his removal to Philadelphia, last autuinn, and 
little or no hope of his recovery was entertained 





disposition to plunder our commerce. Incom- at that time. [Salem Gazette] 
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{> The following communication was not received in season to be 
placed among the original papers. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

Sir,—The article which appeared in your last number, entitled “ A Letter on 
Slavery,’’ was really written, as it professed to be, in answer to one from a friend 
at the South; and it was sent you for publication, with a faint hope, but hearty 
wish, that it might have some efficacy as a testimony of liberal and conciliatory 
feeling towards our southern brethren. It was written witha feeling of sympathy 
and kindness ; it was thought to breathe a spirit of conciliation, and published 
only with the hope of doing something to calm an angry but groundless spirit of 
indignation. What then must have been my feelings, at finding it seized upon 
as a weapon of offence against the South, and wielded with the intent of conjuring 
up the very spirit of jealousy which it was intended to allay ? 

It is discouraging enough to find that the arrow which we may aim at any folly or 
crime, should fall short of the mark from want of strength in the arm that launches 
it; but when we see it so far turned from its course, as to wound the very heart 
we would defend, the bitterness of repentance is added to the mortification of 
failure. If, by any fair inference from the tenor of my article, it can be made 
out, as has been attempted by the Morning Post, and other papers, that its writer 
was anianated by a “ bloodthirsty feeling ;’’ or, that I have put forth sentiments 
which would be scouted by the majority of my countrymen, then will I own 
with shame, that I am not enough conversant with the use of language, to clothe 
my thoughts in a garb expressive of their real nature, and beg pardon of your 
readers for having obtruded my clumsy production upon their notice. But if, as 
I hope to make it appear, those papers have, by an unfair and ungenerous selec- 
tion of a single paragraph, and garbled extracts, stripped of their connecting and 
explanatory sentences, put upon my article a false coloring, and held it up as an 
irritating specimen of New-England hostility to the South—then shall I have 
thrown the charge of hostility upon those who cannot shake it off, but by the 
excuse of partial and inattentive reading. 

I am eharged with manifesting a bloodthirsty disposition, and representing as 
the sentiments of New-England, feelings which every New-Englander would 
indignantly disavow ; an undue importance is thus given to my language; and 
however insignificant any effort of mine may be, I am too conscientious to neglect 
repelling such a charge, even at the risk of being tedious. 
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What then is the spirit of the article ? where are the bloodthirsty sentiments ? 
where the principles which New-Englanders will disavow? The article denies 
the right of interference on the part of the non-slave-holding states with the ques- 
tion of slavery ; it condemns the mad efforts of the Abolitionists ; it holds him to 
be the greatest enemy of blacks and whites who would advocate immediate abolition ; 
it implores enthusiasts to refrain from any attempt to rouse a spirit of insubordi- 
nation among the slaves; it even clears the present planters from the imputation 
of any guilt or moral responsibility for the existence of slavery at the South: 
ay, it goes even so far as to say, that the sin is no more to be laid at the door of the 
Southerner than of the New-England farmer. Are these sentiments bloodthirsty, 
or illiberal, or unconciliating ? But, in order that a full and fearless avowal of 
New-England sentiments may be made known, it says that it holds the system 
of slavery in utter abhorrence ; it will not allow the force of our argument in favor 
of a system violating the laws of God and the rights of man; and while it makes 
every allowance for the peculiar and unfortunate circumstances which make im- 
mediate and unconditional emancipation impossible, it nevertheless advocates 
every measure conducive to a perspective removal of the foul blot from our 
national escutcheon. 

But now comes the offensive part; for in order to convince my correspondent of 
my sincerity, and to prevent the possibility of his mistaking my sentiments, I say— 
“ that [ deprecate revolt; that if a general contest should arise, I should keep 
aloof in painful anxiety :’”’ but I suppose an extreme case—I say, “ if the slaves 
should be in general insurrection and open war with the whites, and if I were 
forced to take one side or the other, 1 would join the first and strike with them for 
liberty and life!” This is the head and front of my offending ; and since it has 
been misunderstood, I almost repent me of having said it; but, it being my fixed 
principle, I will abide by it, and defend it. Defend it! is it necessary? will 
this sentiment be denied by the freemen of New-England, or by them boldly 
avowed? Will they not say,— God grant this fearful crisis may never come ; if 
come it must, may we be permitted to stand aloof—but if, by any possibility, the 
time shall come when we are doomed to see two millions of human beings strug- 
gling for life, for liberty, and for the dearest rights of man, and we should be 
forced to fight for or against them—then, rather be our right arms blasted, than 
raised in the cause of oppression.”’ 

Remember, | suppose a case of open war and general insurrection; of course, 
some equality of chance, some hope of success for the blacks. I grant it was 
useless, perhaps imprudent, to suppose this extreme—this almost impossible case ; 
but, having done so, merely for the sake of argument, should I not have belied 
the sentiments of New-England, to have said—-Her sons would draw the sword in 
the cause of tyranny, and cry a bas les droits de Vvhomme ? 

I presume there is not a man in New-England who would not deprecate the 
revolt of the slaves, as the worst thing that could happen even for themselves ; 
who would not, in the interest of the blacks, discourage and put down partial 
insurrection ; who does not hold a general and simultaneous effort to be impos- 
sible? but on the other hand, if by any strange and apparently impossible 
combination of circumstances, he should be placed in the painful situation I have 
supposed, he would not do as I have said New-Englanders would do. 

I repeat it—I regret I should have supposed such a case, even for the sake of 
argument; but regret more that there should be men in charge of public presses, 
so careless or so wicked, as to pervert good meaning into malice; and, by heed- 
lessness or wickedness, to scatter fire-brands, arrows, and death. Yours, H. 
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(G> The unhappy author of the annexed verses may find relief 
from their publication, though they have been hanging on the file for a 


twelvemonth. 








STANZAS TO MY NOSE. 


My nose! my nose! oh! mercy me! my dreadful little nose ! 
Why can’t we have a settlement, small cause of all my woes? 
Oh! why art thou so flat, so pug, queer handle of my face ! 
To make a laughing stock of me, and bring me to disgrace ? 


My whiskers both are large and black—they suit me very well ; 
I put them off, and on again, to please each city belle ; 

But thou art fixed, forever fixed between my mouth and eye, 
Thou little dot! 1 wish thou wert more prominent and high. 


My pantaloons are just the cut, the best that Hall could make: 
My coat, the richest blue, or black, all for the ladies’ sake ; 

But yet, ah me! what use are they ? thou cause of so much ill, 
I wish thou wert but half as long as is my tailor’s bill. 


And if I walk to quiz the girls, as now and then I do, 

Or at a corner take my stand, particularly blue, 

Each dandy holds his quizzing glass, then, grinning, onward goes, 
He thinks—the fool! 1 do not know he tries to spy my nose. 


“ Your feet are large enough,” one says, “ they ’re always in the way ;”’ 
I made an accidental step on one the other day— 

“Yon ‘d better keep those feet,” says he, “ off decent people’s toes, 
And make them to change places with your something of a nose.”’ 


Oh dear! the jokes, the jibes, the jests, that saucy fellows play, 
With noses large, and fair, and square, at every time of day— 

“ How straight and tall that exquisite !’’ each Bantum dandy crows; 
“ Ah, happy will he be! no wife will lead him by the nose.” 


I waked from pleasant sleep one morn, and saw upon the wall, 
A little and a large nose drawn, with this tremendous scrawl— 
“ You ‘d better have no nose at all, than such a nose as this, 
But one like to this large one here, were ecstacy of bliss.”’ 


And so they talk and laugh at me, all safe within their sleeve, 

I s'pose they think they hurt me much, and make me sorely grieve ; 
They speak their daggers to my face, and rub me very close, 

‘‘ For he,” say they, “ at all our pranks can ne’er turn up his nose.” 


| am near-sighted, too; I ran against a country girl— 

“Oh if you had a nose,” cried she, “1d give it such a twirl—”’ 
“Task your pardon, dear—”’ I said, “I ‘ll make you fit amends—” 
“ Not’s you knows on—"’ said she, ‘oh no, we never can be friends.” 


Ah me! and specs I never can, I never can look through ; 
And so I twirl my cane all day, not knowing what to do— 
I lounge about the gallery, to see the pictures close ; 

But every canvas man and girl has something for a nose. 


At three I dine at Gallagher's, or at the Tremont House ; 

At sight of me the exquisites are still as any mouse ; 

** How could,” say they, “ this noseless Winkum smell us at our blows ; 
How much he doth intrude himself,—we ‘re sure he /ittle knows.” 


‘Upon that Lilliputian nose he ne’er can tread,”’ says one ; 

“ But, Sir!’ thus cries a second out before the first is done, 

* And yet ‘tis strange he every where is poking in his nose.”’ 
Oh! would that Ovid's nose were mine, and wart like Cicero's 
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The barber ne'er can cut my nose, while he is shaving me, 

‘‘ Your ears are long enough,’ says he, “ for nose deficiency.” 

They call me the Nose-ologist ; and ponder as I can, 

I certainly am now, and, aye, shall be, a half-nosed man. 

“Good name in man or woman is the jewel of their soul ;”’ 

So Shakspeare said, and he was right, | think, upon the whole, 

But thou, oh! Slawkenbergius! I ask thee in his place, 

Is not a handsome nose in all the jewel of the face ? Winkum. 





(G> None but a parent could have written the following lines, or 
one who had witnessed the overpowering agony of the bereaved. The 
pathos of the sentiment may perhaps be an apology for the barbarous 
form of words which we have designated by Italics in the first stanza. 


A MOTHER TO A DEAD INFANT. 


Txuov died'st—I was not near thy bed, 
’T was not my hand that closed thine eyes, 
I did not hold thy throbbing head, 
Or catch thy last faint stifled sighs! 
I saw thee in thy beauty last, 
I kissed thee with a mother’s joy, 
We parted—a few days went past, 
And thou wast in thy grave, my boy! 


Oh! had I but been with thee then, 
And held thee in my anxious heart ! 
What though it had been bitter pain ? 
We ae not thus have been apart. 
I should have laid me down by thee, 
And kissed away thy fading breath, 
And shared, in every agony, 
Perhaps, in mercy, shared thy death ! 





Oh, were the strangers kind to thee ? 
Did they with gentleness attend ? 
They might—but in their ministry 
They could not their whole being blend. 
There ’s but one heart on earth, my child, 
Could fifty tend thy dying couch, 
Could soothe thy moans with accents mild, 
And smooth thy bed with tenderest touch. 





’T is o’er—thy little life is quenched, 
Thou art as nothing—save to me, 
From me my deepest joy is wrenched, 
Yet imaged in my memory. 
Like to a star in the clear wave, 
It shines in every silent tear. 
Thy heart is mouldering in the grave, 
Thy mother’s heart is breaking here ! THATA. 











